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Scarab  would  like  more  biofeedback  from  readers.  Does  any  of 
our  news  provoke  questions,  observations,  objections?  And  let 
us  know  if  there  is  coverage  you'd  like  to  see.  Please  write  to 
Scarab  Editor,  MCV  Alumni  Association,  P.O.  Box  980156, 
Richmond,  VA  23298-0156;  fax  (804)  828-4594;  email 
bfogg@gems.vcu.edu. 


Mountains    and    Mozart 

Many  alumni  have  asked  the  MCV  and  VCU  Alumni  Associations  to 
sponsor  travel  opportunities,  so  we  are  organizing  our  first  trip  for 
March  1997.  This  is  a  good  way  to  enjoy  camaraderie  with  your  fel- 
low alumni  and  learn  something  new.  You  will  also  meet  Virginia 
alumni  from  James  Madison  University  and  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  will  be  traveling  with  us. 

On  our  first  trip,  spend  a  week  exploring  Austria's  history,  art 
and  music.  Talk  about  it  with  old  and  new  friends  over  sumptuous 
food.  The  tour  includes  airfare  to  and  from  Munich,  scenic  motor 
coach  transport  between  Munich  and  Salzburg,  and  seven  nights  in 
Salzburg  at  a  five-star  hotel  with  daily  breakfast  buffets.  Design  your 
own  adventure,  with  optional  events  like  a  two-hour  walking  tour  of 
Salzburg,  skiing  excursions,  and  day  trips  to  Vienna  and  the  Lake 
District.  All  of  this  for  a  reasonable  cost. 

Interested?  Call,  write  or  email  the  MCV  Alumni  Association  for 
more  information.  We  hope  this  is  only  the  first  of  many  opportuni- 
ties for  alumni  to  explore  the  world  together  while  building  stronger 
ties  to  their  university. 


Medical    Update    in    the    Sun 

Alumni  can  learn  the  latest  techniques  in  medical  emergencies  from 
Robert  Strauss  DDS,  earn  8  CEU  credits — and  catch  up  with  the  sun. 
It's  the  Mid-Winter  Bahamas  Getaway  March  6-10  in  Freeport. 
The  package  includes  air  fare  and  cab  transfers  to  the  hotel, 
four  days  and  nights  at  a  resort  hotel  and  the  continuing  education 
program.  Support  better  health  for  patients  and  physicians,  too. 
For  information  or  call  (840)  794-9021  or  (800)  MCV-7799. 


Cover:  The  life  and  times  of  Alumni  House,  from  vine-covered 
home  to  busy  hub,  to  neglect  and  then  new  glory.  And,  to  new  and 
even  more  vigorous  use,  when  funds  are  raised  and  the  adjacent 
Conference  Center  is  built. 


MCVAA    Bylaw    Changes 

Members  will  vote  on  the  following  changes  to  the  MCVAA 
bylaws  during  the  annual  meeting  at  Reunion  in  April. 

Article  IV 

Officers  and  elections 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President, 
a  President-Elect,  a  Vice  President  representing  each  of  the 
Association's  divisions,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Assistant  Treasurer 
[and  Past  President] . 

Delete:  and  Past  President 

Section  2.  The  term  of  office  for  the  President  and  President- 
Elect  [and  Past  President]  shall  be  [two]  years.  The  President 
and  President-Elect  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  to 
those  offices.  The  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Assistant  Treasurer 
may  serve  a  maximum  of  two  terms  in  any  one  office.  The 
term  of  office  for  Vice  President  shall  be  two  years.  The  Vice 
Presidents  for  the  divisions  of  Allied  Health  Professions,  Basic 
Health  Sciences  and  Medicine  shall  change  in  odd  years  and 
the  divisions  of  Dentistry,  Pharmacy  and  Nursing  shall  change 
in  even  years.  Vice  Presidents  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-elec- 
tion to  that  office. 

Delete:  and  Past  President 

Delete:  two  Add:  three 

Section  3. 

Delete  sub-section  c.  Starting  with  the  words:  "The  Past 
President  shall..." 

Article  VI 

Board  of  Trustees 

Section  1.  Membership 

b.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  the  President,  President-Elect, 
[Past  President]  six  Vice  Presidents,  Treasurer,  Assistant 
Treasurer,  Secretary  and  twenty-four  Trustees-At-Large. 

Delete:  Past  President 

Section  3.  Meetings 

a.  Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  [three]  two 

times  a  year. 

Delete:  three.  Add:  two 

Article  VIII 

Committees 

Section  2.  The  Nominating  Committee  shall  be  comprised  of 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  divisions  [with  the  Past 
President  serving  as  chair]. 

Delete:  with  the  Past  President  serving  as  chair 
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[COVER  STORY] 

Alumni  House  Is 
Home,  and  More 

More  than  nostalgia,  enthusiasm  for  an 
old  home  takes  MCVAA  into  the  future. 
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Rx  for  Better 
Care 

New  PharmD  program  teaches  the  new 
paradigm  for  "pharmaceutical  care. " 
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The  Nature  of 
Personality 

How  we  look  at  identity  is  changing; 
faculty  and  alumni  explain  why. 
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Home  Run! 

Star  players  and  great  box  scores  take 

MCV  Foundation  into  championship 

season. 


MCV      A  I 


Barry  Kirkpatrick  '66MD 
President 

John  Doswell  II  79DDS 
President-Elect 

Louise  Oliver  Brooks  '82BS/AH(PT) 
Secretary 

Fred  Shaia  '65MD/M 
Treasurer 

Thomas  Nooney  70PhD/M-BH 
Assistant  Treasurer 

Terry  Woodworth  'S2PhD/M-BH 
Past  President 

Chairs   of   School 
Alumni   Boards 


Kirby  Smith '63MHA/AH 
Allied  Health 

M.  Alex  Meredith  '81PhD/M-BH 
Basic  Health  Sciences 

Jeffrey  Hudgins  '80DDS 
Dentistry 

Jane  Pendleton  Wootton  '65MD 
Medicine 

Dana  Moriconi  76BS/N 
Nursing 

Virginia  Hudert  '63BS/P 
Pharmacy 


Term  Expiring  '99 

Katherine  Bobbin  '56BS/N 

Rosemary  Check  '81MHA/AH 

Bruce  DeGinder  '88DDS 

Martha  Hart  '82MS/N 
Mariann  Johnson  78MD 

John  Kittrell  '82DDS 

Beatrice  Muncy  '92DDS 

Pauline  Newlon  '88PhD/M-BH 

W.  Randall  Wampler  '83BS/P 

Term  Expiring  '98 

Patricia  Bernal  '80BS/N 

Nancy  Coddington  '81PhD/M-BH 

Michael  Van  Dishman  74DDS 

Alice  Glenn  '63BS/P 

Edward  Martirosian  '65MD 

Rebecca  Perdue  '62BS/AH 

Rebecca  Snead  '85BS/P 

Burlette  Trent  '54C/N 

W.  Earl  Willis  '57MHA/AH 

Term  Expiring  '97 

Beverly  Adato  77BS/P 

Karen  Constantino  '88MS/M-BH 

Mary  Ellison  '85PhD/M-BH 

Debra  Powell-Roberts  75BS/AH 

Henry  Spencer  '53MD 

Bruce  West  '86MD 


Rewards    of    Research 

Dr.  Tadataka  Yamada  '76HS/M-BH  is  MCV's  first 
Distinguished  Medical  Scientist  (above  with  Dr.  John 
Jones,  then  vice  president  for  health  sciences).  The 
university  set  up  the  award  to  recognize  outstanding 
medical  scientists  who  have  connections  with  MCV. 
Yamada  sets  a  high  standard.  Since  February  1990,  he 
had  been  John  G.  Searle  Professor  and  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. He  left  in  February  to  become  president  of 
Healthcare  Service,  a  clinical  division  of  international 
pharmaceutical  firm,  SmithKline  Beecham.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  president  of  the  American 
Gastroenterological  Association.  His  Textbook  in 
Gastroenterology  is  the  most  advanced  in  the  field. 

At  the  ceremony  in  April,  Yamada  presented 
grand  rounds  on  his  area  of  expertise,  "Peptic  Ulcer 
Disease:  From  Research  to  Cure." 


an  Outstanding  Nursing  Executive  of  the  American 
Nursing  Association. 

Tavenner  continues  to  be  a  valuable  member  of 
the  MCV  community  as  a  preceptor  and  examiner 
in  the  comprehensive  examinations  for  the  MHA 
program. 

For  information  about  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  contact 
Dr.  Michael  Sheridan  (president)  at  (804)  828-0405 
or  Dr.  Robert  Davis  (executive  director)  at  (804) 
828-7462. 


Dean's    Delight 

Dean  Emeritus  John  Ruggiero  continues  to  have  an 
impact  on  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  even  beyond  his 
14  years  as  dean.  Lindsay  Wesley  Butler  '22BS/P  was 
so  impressed  with  Ruggiero 's  leadership  for  the 
school  that  he  has  made  a  $15,000  gift  to  endow  a 
Ruggiero  Fellowship.  The  Eli  Lilly  Foundation  tripled 
Butler's  gift,  for  an  endowment  of  $45,000. 

Dean  Ruggiero  is  "surprised  and  delighted." 
The  annual  stipend  will  support  a  young  faculty 
researcher  in  the  department  of  pharmacy  and  phar- 
maceutics. You  may  send  contributions  to  School  of 
Pharmacy  Development  Office,  P.O.  Box  980581, 
Richmond,  VA  23298,  or  call  Edie  McRee-Whiteman 
at  (804)  828-3015. 


VCU    Wants    You  —  and    Yours 

Know  any  friends  or  relations  scouting  colleges? 
VCU's  Admissions  Office  would  like  some  help 
recruiting  them.  You  can  help  by  giving  admissions 
the  names  and  addresses  of  interested  high  school 
students.  Call  (804)  828-1190  or  fax:  (804)  828-1899. 
Or  call  our  800  number:  (800)  841-3638.  Email: 
vcuinfo@vcu.edu. 


Honored 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  is  a  national,  interdisciplinary  honor 
society  established  to  encourage  outstanding  scholar- 
ship at  the  university  level.  Phi  Kappa  Phi  chooses  up 
to  two  alumni  each  year  to  join  the  membership.  To 
qualify,  alumni  must  meet  high  academic  or  profes- 
sional standards  and  have  graduated  at  least  five  years 
ago. 

This  year's  initiate  from  the  MCV  campus  is 
Marilyn  Tavenner  '89MHA/AH,  CEO  of  the  five 
Columbia/HCA  Healthcare  Corporation  hospitals  in 
Richmond.  Marilyn  has  been  a  leader  in  health  care 
organizations  since  her  graduation,  and  colleagues 
took  notice.  She  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Healthcare  Executives  in  1995  and  cited  as 


Networking  —  Diskless    and 
Painless 

VCU's  Career  Center  introduces  the  disk-less  Web 
Registration.  With  this  tool,  students  and  alumni  can 
develop  a  resume  and  submit  it  to  the  Career  Center 
via  the  World  Wide  Web. 

After  the  Career  Center  receives  your  resume  and 
registration,  you  can  view  current  job  listings  for 
experienced  alumni  and  for  new  graduates  directly 
on  the  Web — and  you  will  be  included  in  the  Career 
Center's  candidate  database  for  referral  to  employers 
who  have  jobs  available  now. 

Job  seeking  alumni  from  both  campuses  are  eligi- 
ble for  this  service.  Even  though  you  can  still  register 


on  disk,  many  alumni  outside  of  Richmond  will  find 
Web  access  convenient.  Web  or  disk  service  is  $15. 
For  more  information  on  1st  Place!  Web  Registration, 
contact  Susan  Walker  at  swalker@saturn.vcu.edu. 

The  Career  Center's  web  page  has  information  on 
services  and  web  links  to  many  other  job  sites.  Visit 
our  Web  Page  at  http://www.vcu.edu/safweb/careers/ 
ucchome.html. 

Contact  VCU's  Career  Center  at  the  University 
Student  Commons,  907  Floyd  Avenue,  Room  130, 
Richmond,  VA  23284-2007.  Open  M-Th  8am-6pm, 
F  8am-  4:30pm;  or  call  (804)  828-1645. 


A    Light    in    the    Carpal    Tunnel 

Janet  Hawkins  Watts  77MS/AH(OT),  associ- 
ate professor  of  occupational  therapy,  has 
won  a  $15,000  Dissertation  Research  Award 
from  the  American  Occupational  Therapy 
Foundation  to  complete  her  pilot  study  on  the 
"Outcomes  of  Conservative  Treatment  for 
Carpal  Tunnel  Syndrome."  Foundation 
reviewers  found  her  research  of  "real  signifi- 
cance." Anyone  whose  cramped  hand  has 
forced  them  to  move  a  mouse  to  the  other  side 
of  the  computer  will  agree. 

Watts  will  be  using  the  UE  Net  (Upper 
Extremity  Network),  a  database  developed  by  the 
American  Society  of  Hand  Therapists  which  compiles 
clinical  data  from  all  over  the  United  States.  Watts 
will  throw  a  light  on  carpal  tunnel  by  evaluating  the 
effects  of  splinting,  job  and  activity  modification,  and 
patient  lifestyle,  motivation  and  compliance. 

"I'm  thrilled,"  says  Watts,  who  is  working  on  an 
MCV  doctorate  in  health  services  organization  and 
research. 


How 


MCV  Doer 

S.  Chris  Jones '82BS/P 

Doing:  President  and  pharmacist  of  Bennett's 
Creek  Pharmacy  in  Suffolk,  Virginia.  Chair- 
man of  Virginia  Pharmacist  Association's 
legislative  affairs  committee.  Southeastern 
Virginia  can't  get  along  without  him.  A 
member  of  several  community  boards,  he 
chairs  committees  regulating  public  services 
and  Suffolk's  Courts,  and  developing  policy 
on  environmental  quality.  Oh,  yes.  Chris  also 
serves  on  the  Suffolk  City  Council  and  the 
Chuckatuck  Volunteer  Fire  Department. 

Clinical  instructor  and  preceptor  for  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  Externships.  On  the 
University's  Leadership  Council  for  the  "Partners  for 
Progress"  campaign. 

Has  Done:  Mayor  of  Suffolk.  Virginia  Retailer  of  the 
Year  1995.  School  of  Pharmacy's  Alumni  Star  1992. 
Outstanding  Pharmacist  Award  1991  from  Optima 
Health  Plan/Marion  Merrell  Dow.  Suffolk  Jaycees 
Outstanding  Young  Man  of  1989.  Certified  inter- 
vener for  the  Virginia  Impaired  Pharmacist  Program. 
He  was  a  founding  member  of  the  Western  Tidewater 
Regional  Jail  Authority.  President  of  the  Tri-County 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  He  served  on  several 
community  boards — dealing  with  regional  planning, 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse,  and  promoting  literacy. 

Quote:  "I  was  taught  as  a  child  to  do  the  very  best 
that  you  can  and  to  always  treat  people  like  you 
would  want  to  be  treated.  I  firmly  believe  that  success 
is  not  measured  by  the  things  you  accumulate  in  life, 
but  more  by  what  you  do  with  the  talents  and  gifts 
the  Lord  has  blessed  you  with.  The  best  investment 
after  your  family,  is  your  community." 

MCVAA  needs  alumni  volunteers  and  nominations 
for  division  boards  for  the  Schools  of  Allied  Health 
Professions,  Dentistry,  Medicine  (including  Basic 
Health  Sciences  graduates),  Nursing  and  Pharmacy. 
These  volunteers  will  help  to  plan  and  support  the 
activities  of  their  division.  Interested?  Know  anyone 
who  might  be?  Call  Executive  Director  Brenda  Fogg 
at  828-3900;  from  outside  Richmond  call  (800) 
MCV-7799. 


Dean    White? 

"I  can't  count  how  many  times  I've 

talked  with  alumni,  and  their  first 

question  is  'How  is  Dean  White?'" 

says  Edie  McRee-Whiteman,  the 

School  of  Pharmacy's  development 

director.  Dr.  Eugene  White  '56BS/P, 

former  associate  dean  of  pharmacy, 

has  touched  the  lives  and  careers  of 

thousands  of  students  during  his  32  years  with  the  university.  When  White  announced  his 

retirement  from  MCV,  students  responded  by  creating  a  scholarship  in  his  honor. 

"The  students  couldn't  have  done  anything  I  appreciate  more,"  Dean  White  said.  "I  had  to 
borrow  money  when  I  was  in  school,  and  tuition  has  gone  up  so  much  since  then." 

"Dr.  Eugene  White  was  very  much  a  mentor  to  me,"  says  Kelly  Hasty  Kale  '85BS/P.  "He  was  a  real  people 
person.  He  could  pull  me  aside  and  say  that's  wrong,  or  that's  very  good,  or  you  need  to  temper  this.  You  could 
go  in  and  lay  your  heart  out  on  his  desk." 

White  still  sees  students  when  he  lectures  on  drug  law.  "This  is  the  first  time  in  years  I  have  been  able  to  con- 
centrate on  teaching,"  he  smiles.  Senior  pharmacy  students  and  alumni  had  raised  more  than  $17,000  in  May. 
The  scholarship  will  go  each  year  to  a  third-year  pharmacy  student  in  financial  need  who  is  active  in  school  and 
community  service.  Please  send  contributions  to  School  of  Pharmacy  Development  Office,  P.O.  Box  980581, 
Richmond,  VA  23298;  or  call  Edie  McRee-Whiteman  at  (804)  828-3015. 


House    Staff 

By  now,  many  of  you  know  Brenda  Fogg,  who 
became  executive  director  of  MCV  Alumni  Associa- 
tion in  January,  1996.  We  want  to  introduce  our  new 
director  to  Scarab  readers.  "Our  staff  is  here  to  serve 
alumni,"  Brenda  says.  "To  do  that,  we  really  need 
feedback  from  you.  Please  let  us  know  if  there's  some- 
thing new  you'd  like  to  see  the  association  do.  We'd 
really  love  for  you  to  join  the  association  and  get 
involved."  Brenda  had  been  area  director  for  the 
American  Heart  Association's  Virginia  Affiliate. 

Michaelann  Greene,  who  was  our  receptionist 
and  house  manager  for  two  and  a  half  years,  is  now 
program  director  for  the  Alumni  Association. 
Michael  has  had  a  name  change  as  well.  Since  her 
wedding  to  Larry  Russell  in  August,  she  is  now 
Michaelann  Greene-Russell. 

MCVAA  staff  are,  from  left,  Program  Director 
Michaelann  Greene-Russell,  Assistant  Director  Lynn 
Merrick,  Executive  Director  Brenda  Fogg,  Office 
Manager  Ann  Norman,  and  House  Manager/Recep- 
tionist Shana  Seely.  Not  pictured  is  Housekeeper 
Keith  Braxton. 


Don't    Mind    Shots 

Dr.  J.  Wilson  Ames  Jr.  '62DDS  is  celebrating  100 
years  in  dentistry.  Three  generations  of  Ameses  have 
practiced  in  the  same  spot  on  Smithfield's  Main 
Street  since  1896.  His  grandfather,  Clarence  Walter 
Ames,  went  through  more  than  half  of  his  career 
treating  patients  without  the  benefit  of  anesthetics, 
Ames  said.  "He  told  me  his  patients  would  stop  by 
the  drug  store  and  get  a  shot  of  whiskey  before  they 
came  to  see  him.  He  called  it  'a  shot  of  courage.'" 

In  1939,  Ames'  father,  J.  Wilson  Ames  Sr.  '31DDS 
invented  a  30-treatment  method  of  removing  fluo- 
ride stains  from  teeth  and  wrote  about  it  in  the 
Virginia  Dental  Journal.  A  simplified  version  of  the 
same  method  is  still  used  today.  The  Ames  forebears 
have  left  a  legacy  of  appreciation  for  their  work  and 
a  zest  for  continuous  education  that  continues  three 
generations  later  with  Dr.  J.  Wilson  Ames  Jr. 


TEAMLINE 

Do  you  love  listening  to  VCU  Rams  games  but  can't 
always  get  them  on  radio  or  tv  in  your  area?  Now  you 
can  get  live  play  by  play  by  phone.  Just  dial  1-800- 
846-4700  and  enter  1131  for  your  team  code.  Listen 
as  long  as  you  like  for  as  little  as  20  cents  a  minute  on 
your  credit  card,  including  long  distance  charges. 
Call  1-800-225-5321  to  ask  about  a  "season  ticket," 
to  save  60  percent  and  get  a  free  speaker  phone. 
Don't  miss  another  game. 


You    Can    Go    Home    Again 

There's  no  place  like  home,  and  now  you  can  visit 
whenever  you  like  at  MCV/VCUAA's  home  pages. 
Check  into  what's  happening  on  campus,  trade  news 
and  updates  with  classmates  and  your  alumni 
association.  Our  cybercampus  is  at  http://www.vcu. 
edu/alumni. 

On  the  way,  try  the  university's  redesigned  home 
page  with  a  bright  new  look,  news,  research,  and 
links  to  other  medical  groups.  Find  it  at  http://www. 
vcu.edu. 


So.    Where    Are    We? 

Did  you  know  there  are  almost  100,000  alumni?  Our 
graduates  are  working  in  every  state  and  in  every  pro- 
fession and  have  expertise  in  any  field  you  can  imag- 
ine. Want  to  find  them? 

Coming  in  1997,  the  comprehensive  MCV/ VCU 
Alumni  Directory.  Watch  for  a  questionnaire  in  your 
mail  in  early  1997.  Please  send  it  back  to  us  even  if 
there  is  no  change,  so  your  classmates  can  find  you. 
The  mailing  will  also  include  an  order  form.  Only  the 
number  of  directories  ordered  will  be  printed,  so  if 
you  want  a  directory,  order  then.  The  directory  will 
be  available  as  a  soft-cover  book  or  a  CD  ROM,  for 
about  $35. 


The    Shadow    Knows 

MCVAA  needs  alumni  volunteers  who  will  help  their 
student  "shadows"  learn  about  the  working  world. 
Sponsor  a  student  through  the  Alumni  Extern  Pro- 
gram, either  January  2- 10  or  at  spring  break,  March 
10-14.  Invite  a  student  to  work  with  you  or  "shadow" 
you  at  your  job. 

Interested?  Contact  Diane  Stout-Brown  at  (804) 
VCU-ALUM  or  email:  vcu-alum@vcu.edu.  Or  check 
the  box  at  the  end  of  "What's  New?" 


Remembering    Miss    Minnie 

Miss  Minnie  Franck,  for  many  years  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  MCV  Alumni  Association  died  October  8, 
1995.  Miss  Franck  graduated  from  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  in  1937. 

In  the  mid-fifties,  MCVAA  board  member 
Reggie  Rooke  '21BS/P,  thought  so  highly  of  Minnie 
that  he  asked  her  to  come  and  work  for  the  alumni 
office.  She  joined  the  MCV  Alumni  Association 
family  in  June  1956,  starting  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  alumni  association  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Scarab.  Known  to  all  as  "Miss  Minnie,"  she  was 
a  valuable  asset  to  alumni  and  to  the  association. 

Miss  Minnie  began  "Minnie's  Angels,"  a  club  to 
recognize  gifts  made  by  alumni.  She  also  began  the 
50-year  brunch  and  50-year  pins  as  a  way  to  honor  alumni.  She  ran  the  alumni  office  as  a  one-woman  shop  on 
a  shoestring  budget,  working  with  no  benefits  and  limited  equipment  and  resources.  MCVAA  staff  member 
Ann  Norman,  who  worked  with  Minnie  for  three  years,  says,  "I  learned  a  lot  from  Miss  Franck  and  her  years  of 
experience  with  the  association."  With  current  computerized  records  in  mind,  Norman  is  awed  that  "Minnie 
could  remember  when  they  kept  reunion  registration  on  a  note  pad!" 

Miss  Franck  was  known  for  her  kindness  and  courtly  graciousness.  She  opened  her  home  to  out-of-town 
board  members,  and  many  alumni  remember  Christmas  parties  at  her  home  with  an  enormous  toy  train  collec- 
tion she  always  displayed  during  the  holidays. 

In  1979,  Miss  Franck  retired  from  the  association.  She  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  and  loved  her. 


Dentistry  '46 


Medicine  '46 


M      i  i 
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Pharmacy  '46 


Nursing  '46 


Looks  like  fun,  and  it  was.  Fifty-year  classes  enjoyed  Reunion  '96.  It's  not  to  early  to  make 
reservations  for  Reunion/Homecoming  '97,  April  18-20.  Call  the  Omni  Hotel  in  Richmond 
and  be  sure  to  identify  yourself  as  an  MCV  alumnus  or  alumna  to  get  the  discount  rate. 
Call  (800)  344-7000. 


HOUSE  IS 


AND  MORE 


By    Jean     Huets     '80BA/H&S 


"The  Alumni  House  is  a  tangible  sign 
of  alumni  pride  right  in  the  heart  ot 
the  campus,"  says  Harry  Johnson 
'53MD — one  of  the  proudest,  and 
rightly  so.  He  worked  hard  on  the  plan 
to  rescue  the  house,  and  he  chairs  the 
Alumni  House  Committee,  now  in  the 
thick  of  a  Phase  II  campaign  to  raise 
funds  to  build  the  adjacent  Conference 
Center. 

Through  the  generosity  of  alumni, 
a  special  gift  from  Paul  Gross  '64MHA 
and  his  wife  Gail,  and  the  MCV  Foun- 
dation, Phase  II  had  raised  more  than 
$  1  million  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 
Groundbreaking  for  the  center  took 
place  during  Reunion  in  April.  In  late 
August  bids  came  in,  and  construction 
should  begin  sometime  this  fall,  with 
completion  scheduled  for  early  1998. 

As  they  work  toward  the  next  step, 
alumni  are  savoring  the  solid  and  elo- 
quent achievement  ot  the  rebuilt  house  and  remembering  the 
long  history  they've  shared  with  it. 

The  Alumni  House  joined  the  MCV  family  officially  when 
the  Alumni  Association  bought  it  in  1943.  But  its  ties  with  MCV 
history  go  right  back  to  the  beginning.  Dr.  Socrates  Maupin,  one 
of  the  original  faculty  of  MCV,  built  the  house  in  1846.  Later, 
under  Robert  Maury's  ownership,  the  house  made  its  major 
splash  in  history.  In  1861,  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  visited  his 
cousin  Robert  in  Richmond.  During  the  visit,  he  invented  the 
underwater  torpedo — testing  it  in  a  bathtub  on  the  third  floor. 


Alumni  memories  are  just  as  vivid. 
"The  house  had  a  presence,"  says  Fred 
Given  '53MD.  "There  was  always 
something  going  on.  Everyone  went 
there." 

"Oh,  yes,  it  was  a  busy  place,"  agrees 
Bertha  Rolfe  '47  BS/P,  who  taught  in 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  from  1948-81. 
"There  were  alumni  activities,  and  stu- 
dent organizations  and  fraternities  held 
many  events  there.  Pharmacy  students 
lived  there  because  it  was  right  across 
the  street  from  McGuire,  where  their 
classes  were." 

When  MCVAA  bought  the  house  in 
1943,  it  became  a  hub  of  activity.  The 
Virginia  Pharmacists  Association  had 
its  headquarters  in  the  basement  from 
the  late  '40s  until  the  mid  '60s.  Says  J. 
Curtis  Nottingham  '35BS/P,  then 
executive  secretary,  "We  had  a  little 
sign  over  the  lower  level  entrance." 
Proximity  to  the  MCV  Alumni  Association  on  the  first  floor 
helped  build  both  organizations.  Nottingham  has  a  more  roman- 
tic connection.  "My  wife,  Ann,  was  secretary  of  the  MCV  Alumni 
Association  in  the  early  '50s.  We  met,  got  to  know  each  other,  and 
married." 

Meanwhile,  on  the  top  floors  of  the  house,  students  and 
young  faculty  rented  rooms.  No  leases  were  signed;  rental  was  by 
word  of  mouth.  Richard  Barnes  '77/DDS  says,  "I  lived  there  in 
the  late  '70s.  I  paid  $75  a  month,  including  utilities."  His  room 
had  a  hot  plate,  a  bathroom,  and  three  windows  overlooking 
McGuire  Hall  and  the  School  of  Dentistry,  where  he  taught  for  a 
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year.  Most  impressive,  there  was  a  fireplace.  "The  moment  the 
weather  turned  cold,  I  went  out  and  bought  a  huge  log."  Only 
then  did  he  learn  that  the  fireplace  didn't  work — as  his  room 
slowly  and  completely  filled  with  smoke. 

The  house  survived  Maury's  torpedo  and  Barnes'  mishap. 
Lack  of  funding  nearly  destroyed  it.  By  the  early  '80s,  the  building 
was  termite  ridden  and  vandal  invaded,  its  systems  and  interior 
sagging.  The  faithful  Alumni  House  was  dying  a  slow  and  not 
very  dignified  death. 

Then  a  group  of  dedicated  alumni  took  matters  in  hand. 
The  Nelson  Clinic  was  expanding,  and  the  house  stood  in  the 
logical  place  for  its  growth.  Careful  evaluation  showed  that  the 
house  could  be  reconstructed  across  the  street  at  1016  East  Clay 
Street.  The  MCV  Alumni  Association  began  raising  funds  in  the 
mid  '80s. 

The  effort  was  gargantuan,  but  the  return  was  splendid.  The 
new  Alumni  House  opened  in  November,  1993.  Its  elegant  and 
genial  facade  and  its  fine  interior  embrace  both  function  and 
beauty.  The  original  moldings,  mantels,  staircases — even  win- 
dows and  floors — grace  the  house.  At  the  same  time,  new  electri- 
cal, plumbing  and  communications  systems  are  in  place,  along 
with  up-to-date  safety  accommodations. 

The  old  building  was  an  anchor  for  students  and  graduates 
of  MCV;  it  kept  people  in  touch.  The  new  house  offers  the  same 
promise,  and  more.  In  years  past,  the  house  served  primarily 
alumni  and  students  of  MCV.  The  new  house  has  opened  up  to 
faculty  and  professional  societies,  and  they  are  making  the  most 
of  it.  Harry  Johnson  comments,  "The  rebuilt  house  and  upcom- 
ing Conference  Center  are  giving  the  Alumni  Association  a  new 
presence.  These  spaces  provide  some  of  the  best  meeting  space  on 
campus — where  meeting  space  is  at  a  premium."  Ralph  Ware  '42 
BS/P  adds,  "The  new  house  can  accommodate  so  many  groups. 
It's  a  marvelous  facility." 

The  house's  strategic  location,  linking  the  MCV  Hospitals 
and  clinics  with  the  new  Biotechnology  Park,  makes  it  a  logical 
site  for  increasing  interaction  between  medical  and  research  com- 
munities. Groups  that  would  have  held  meetings  in  hotels  scat- 
tered over  the  city  can  meet  much  more  easily  now. 

The  new  Paul  Gross  Conference  Center,  which  will  be  inte- 
grated architecturally  and  functionally  with  the  Alumni  House, 
will  expand  the  house's  mission.  Its  rooms  will  accommodate 
meetings  of  a  dozen  people  as  well  as  social  events  of  up  to  300. 
To  build  and  furnish  the  center  as  planned,  $400,000  more  must 
be  raised  in  Phase  II. 

Funds  for  the  center  and  house  come  entirely  from  alumni 
and  friends.  MCVAA  president  Barry  Kirkpatrick  '66MD  hopes 
that  "each  alumnus  will  become  a  part  owner  of  Alumni  House." 
Clearly,  the  house  is  more  than  a  building.  It  is  a  home,  a  place 
that  loves  people. 

Alumni  and  friends  who  wish  to  contribute  to  the  Alumni  House  and  Conference 
Center  should  contact  Jane  Carlson  at  (804)  828-1230,  fax  (804)  828-1230,  or 
email:  jcarlson@titan.vcu.edu. 

Jean  Huets  is  a  graphic  artist,  writer  and  editor  in  Richmond. 

Photos  courtesy  of  Special  Collections  and  Archives,  Totnpkins-McCaw  Library, 
University  Library  Services. 


for  better  care 


By     Cynthia     Thomas 


"The  pharmacist  could 
bring  a  patient  in  every 
two  weeks  for  blood 
pressure  readings  and 
funnel  those  readings 
back  to  the  physician, 
which  means  fewer  office 
visits.  Down  the  road, 
we  do  envision  pharma- 
ceutical appointments." 

Alumna  and  clerkship 
instructor  Kelly  Hasty  Kale 


Suppose,"  says  Williamsburg  pharmacist 
Kelly  Hasty  Kale  '85BS/P  (profile  on  page 
28),  "you  have  a  diabetic  patient  who  just 
can't  seem  to  get  the  diabetes  under  con- 
trol." Years  ago  this  was  not  necessarily  a 
pharmacist's  problem.  But  now,  says  Kale, 
"with  the  squeeze  on  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  do  more,  faster,  for  less  money, 
pharmacists  can  partner  with  physicians 
so  patients  will  have  belter  outcomes." 

This  new  kind  of  practice  is  "pharma- 
ceutical care."  Dr.  John  Ruggiero,  dean 
emeritus  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  adds, 
"Pharmacists  today  are  much  more 
involved  with  their  patients'  outcomes. 
This  is  true  for  pharmacists  working  in 
both  community  and  clinical  settings." 
Dr.  Wesley  J.  Poynor,  chair  of  the  School's 
curriculum  committee,  continues.  "Phar- 
macists have  to  be  more  responsive  to 
patients'  therapeutic  outcomes,  monitor 
side  effects,  and  recommend  changes  in 
dosages  to  physicians."  In  response  to  this 
new  paradigm,  created  by  managed  care 
and  shorter  hospital  stays,  Ruggiero, 
Poynor  and  other  faculty  created  a  new 
program  in  pharmacy. 

The  first  class  in  the  new  PharmD 
program  entered  in  fall,  1995.  The  six-year 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy  program  focuses  on 
pharmacy  care  and  replaces  the  five-year 
track  that  led  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Pharmacy.  The  school  has  offered  a 
clinical,  post-BS  PharmD  since  1970,  but 


most  of  those  students  became  specialists, 
in  medications  for  cardiovascular  or 
infectious  diseases,  for  example.  The  new 
program  is  for  the  generalist  practitioner. 

The  new  curriculum  is  very  different 
from  the  Bachelor  of  Science.  It  is  more 
clinically  oriented  and  moving  toward  the 
teaching  concept  of  "student-centered 
learning  and  assessment  of  educational 
outcomes,"  Poynor  says.  Students  will 
spend  less  time  in  lecture  halls  and  more 
time  solving  problems. 

As  early  as  the  first  week,  students 
began  visiting  pharmacy  sites  to  expose 
them  to  a  range  of  pharmacy  practices 
and  to  help  them  choose  courses  and 
rotations  to  prepare  them  tor  the  patients 
they  will  be  working  with.  This  practicum 
course  will  meet  every  three  weeks  for 
three  years.  This  small  class  of  eight  or 
nine  students  meeting  with  a  faculty 
mentor  encourages  group  learning 
through  discussion  and  progressively 
more  complex  problem  solving. 

A  big  bonus  of  the  program  is  that 
students  will  get  more  in-depth  experience 
through  clerkships.  The  BS  in  Pharmacy 
offered  16  weeks  of  clerkships.  The  sixth 
year  of  the  PharmD  consists  of  seven 
six-week  clinical  rotations — 42  weeks  of 
practical  experience. 

With  the  new  program,  students  can 
choose  rotations  working  in  industrial, 
community,  and  hospital  settings.  Areas 


"Pharmacists  today  have 
a  lot  more  interaction 
with  their  patients  and 
arc  much  more  involved 
with  their  outcomes." 

Dr.  John  Ruggiero,  dean 
emeritus  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy 


include  general  medicine  at  Johnston- 
Willis  Hospital,  oncology  at  the  Massey 
Cancer  Center,  and  internal  medicine  at 
MCV  Hospitals,  along  with  managed  care 
settings  and  community  pharmacies — like 
alumna  Kale's  Old  Towne  Pharmacy. 

Each  rotation  is  structured  so  the  stu- 
dent can  work  with  physical  therapists, 
physicians,  pharmacists,  and  dietitians  as  a 
team,  an  approach  that  mirrors  the  way 
pharmacy  is  practiced  today.  Students 
work  on  actual  cases  with  seasoned  pro- 
fessionals and  have  direct  contact  with 
patients.  The  plan  encourages  mentoring 
relationships  and  helps  students  learn  how 
to  talk  with  patients. 

Of  349  pharmacy  students,  50  came 
into  PharmD  from  the  BS  program. 
Fourth-year  student  Gwendolyn  Van  Cleef 
says,  "I  want  to  work  in  a  hospital  as  part 
of  a  health  care  team.  The  PharmD  is  a 
much  more  clinical  degree  and  will  pre- 
pare me  better  to  practice  pharmacy 
today.  With  the  extra  year  of  rotations,  I 
will  actually  have  real  work  experience 
before  I  apply  for  a  position.  I  believe  this 
practical  experience  will  make  me  a  better 
pharmacist." 

Alumni  will  also  want  to  know  that 
there  is  also  a  nontraditional  option.  Dr. 
Victor  Yanchick,  new  dean  of  pharmacy, 
says,  "We've  designed  it  for  practicing 
pharmacists  who  want  a  Doctor  of  Phar- 
macy degree.  The  courses  and  clerkships 


will  be  somewhat  flexible.  Some  courses 
will  be  taught  through  video  cassette  with 
supplemental  in-house  teaching." 

And  what  about  the  diabetic  patient? 
Students  will  learn  the  kinds  of  solutions 
Kelly  Kale  proposes.  "You  can  sit  them 
down  and  discuss  nutrition,  exercise  and 
the  whole  picture.  Have  them  come  in 
periodically  for  blood  glucose  readings. 
Maybe  you  make  recommendations  to  the 
physician  when  you  see  problems." 

Patients  have  to  deal  with  health 
problems  in  all  kinds  of  contexts.  Now 
pharmacy  students  will  be  learning 
solutions,  not  only  in  the  classroom  but 
on  the  spot — in  the  pharmacy,  in  the 
clinic  or  in  the  hospital. 

Alumni  interested  in  a  nontraditional  PharmD 
or  in  graduate  programs  leading  to  the  PhD  should 
contact  Dr.  Sharon  Small  in  the  dean's  office  at 
(804)  828-3000;  fax:  (804)  828-7436;  email: 
ssmall@gems.vcu.edu.  For  information  on  entry- 
level  PharmD,  contact  Dr.  Thomas  Remders  at 
the  same  phone  and  fax,  or  email:  treinders 
@gems.vcu.edu. 

Cynthia  Thomas  is  a  freelance  writer  at  The 
Collective  in  Richmond. 

Photography  (except  Kelly  Hasty  Kale)  by 
Dennis  McWaters. 


"From  the  first  week, 
students  visit  pharmacy 
sites,  so  they  can  begin 
right  away  to  translate 
their  classwork  into 
actual  situations." 

Dr.  Wesley  Poynor,  chair 
of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
Curriculum  Committee 


"With  the  extra  year  of 
rotations,  I  will  have  real 
work  experience.  Patients 
tend  to  be  more  compli- 
cated than  a  textbook 
would  predict." 

Gwendolyn  Van  Cleef, 
fourth-year  student 


"Student-centered  teaching"  means  that  small  practicum  classes  meet  with  a  faculty  mentor  every 
three  weeks  for  three  years  to  discuss  real  problems,  solutions  and  directions  for  individual  students. 


^  NATURE  1 
PERSONALITY 

By    Christine    Shtogren 

J  t  IV W  1  WIN  1  IN  —  the  brain's  most  highly-publicized  chemical  messenger. 
We  read  about  it  in  the  media.  We  hear  about  it  in  casual  conversation  at  dinner  parties, 
at  the  office  and  in  the  gym.  This  brain  chemical  referees  our  sleep,  sexual  interest, 
appetite,  violence,  behavior  control,  migraines,  anxiety,  dreams,  depression  and  drug 
abuse.  Sound  bites  from  serious  research  migrate  into  stand-up  comedy  and  late-night 
talk  shows.  Perhaps  the  ultimate  marker  of  its  place  in  hip  collective  consciousness  is  the 
rock  band,  "Serotonin." 

This  familiarity  signals  a  shift  in  public  understanding  of  mental  illness.  It  is  com- 
ing out  of  the  closet  and  shedding  worn-out  stigmas.  As  we  grasp  the  idea  that  the 
body's  biochemistry  is  involved  in  emotional  problems,  we  see  mental  illness  not  as  a 
character  weakness,  but  as  a  treatable  disorder,  like  diabetes  or  cancer.  In  the  old  debate 
on  whether  nature  or  nurture  is  the  source  of  who  we  are,  the  pendulum  is  swinging 
back  toward  nature. 

The  scientific  community  is  moving  toward  nature  as  well,  re-examining  traditional 
methodologies  in  research  and  treatment.  The  university's  wide  range  of  departments 
and  treatment  options  led  us  to  faculty  and  alumni  who  see  the  issue  from  a  variety  of 
angles,  from  the  lab  to  the  therapist's  office.  And  an  artist  who  has  Attention  Deficit 
Hyperactivity  Disorder  describes  the  view  from  inside  his  head. 

SCARAB  Fall  1996 


RUNNING  IN  THE  FAMILY 

Kenneth  Kendler  MD,  professor  of  psychiatry,  and  geneticist  Lindon  Eaves  PhD,  both  on 
the  MCV  campus,  direct  the  Virginia  Institute  of  Psychiatric  and  Behavioral  Genetics  at 
the  Biotechnology  Research  Park  near  the  campus.  VIPBG  joins  research  programs  from 
the  departments  of  psychiatry  and  genetics  to  study  the  cultural  and  genetic  basis  of  a 
number  of  psychiatric  disorders,  including  schizophrenia,  major 
depression,  alcoholism,  anxiety  disorders  and  ADHD. 

The  data  that  Kendler,  Eaves  and  their  collaborators  are  col- 
lecting nudges  the  nature  versus  nurture  controversy.  "The  results 
of  the  empirical  research  we  have  been  doing  over  the  last  decade," 
Kendler  observes,  "are  pushing  the  pendulum  out  of  the  ideologi- 
cal realm  toward  nature." 

Eaves  explains  that  historically,  there  have  been  two  method- 
ological camps.  "The  genetic  camp  treated  the  environment  as 
unmeasurable  noise.  The  epidemiological  camp,  who  did  not 
believe  in  or  know  what  to  do  with  genes,  measured  environmental 
factors,  like  stress."  Eight  years  ago  the  MCV  team  became  one  of 
the  first  genetic  research  groups  in  the  world  to  recognize  that  the 
two  methodologies  had  to  be  brought  together.  Kendler  explains, 
"We  wanted  to  see  how  genes  are  expressed  in  the  complex  web  of 
environmental  experiences." 

One  study  examines  depression  in  women.  Kendler's  group 
began  in  1987  by  joining  two  methodologies  into  an  integrated 
model.  He  explains,  "We  took  an  earlier  method  that  had  been  limited  to  a  small  sample 
and  had  ignored  environmental  factors  and  married  that  concept  with  psychiatric 
epidemiology,  which  emphasized  environmental  risk  factors  and  larger  samples." 
Ultimately,  when  the  study  is  completed,  they  will  have  interviewed  both  members 
of  over  3,000  sets  of  twins. 

The  team's  access  to  national  and  international  databases  is  crucial  to  their  research. 
The  most  extensive  in  the  country  is  the  Virginia  Twin  Registry,  set  up  in  the  '70s  by 
MCV  campus  researchers  Linda  Corey  PhD  '93Cert/H&S  and  Walter  Nance  MD,  who 
screened  the  twins  from  Virginia  birth  certificates  back  to  1918.  School-age  children 
have  been  added  recently  from  Virginia  school  district  records.  For  a  study  of  alcohol 
addiction,  MCV  campus  scientists  and  Swedish  colleagues  used  Sweden's  Twin  Registry 
and  temperance  board  records  of  alcohol  abuse.  "The  Swedish  base  is  valuable  for  its 
very  high  quality  of  centralized  record  keeping,"  Kendler  explains.  A  molecular  genetics 
project  in  Ireland  used  an  intergenerational  base  to  study  families  with  a  high  density  of 
schizophrenia. 

So  far,  Kendler's  team  has  found  that  "depression  in  women  appears  to  be  moder- 
ately heritable.  A  woman's  genetic  constitution  has  a  significant,  but  not  overwhelming 
impact  on  her  risk  for  depression.  And,"  he  adds,  "depression  is  strongly  reactive  to  the 
environment." 

They  also  found,  surprisingly,  that  major  stressful  experiences,  such  as  the  death  of 
someone  close,  assault  or  rape,  serious  marital  problems  or  serious  illness,  are  quite 
short-lived.  "Three  months  after  you  experience  severe  adversity,  your  risk  of  depression 
drops  down  to  baseline,"  Kendler  says.  Untangling  genetic  interaction  in  the  environ- 
mental web,  they  found  that  genes  act  in  part  to  "make  you  more  or  less  vulnerable  to 
environmental  stressors." 

Personality,  influenced  about  half  by  environment  and  half  by  genes,  is  part  of  the 
complex  web.  "In  psychiatry  we  see  the  kinds  of  people  who  trail  disaster  after  them. 
They  have  relationship  and  job  problems,  and  they  are  difficult  and  demanding."  He 
notes,  however,  that  genes,  expressed  through  personality,  influence  about  20  percent 
of  our  vulnerability  to  life  experience.  People  cannot  blame  bad  luck  entirely  for  their 
adversity.  (At  least,  not  without  noting  the  luck  of  their  gene  pool  as  well.)  Personality 
also  affects  social  support,  Kendler  points  out.  "How  likable  people  are  and  how  easy 
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they  are  to  get  along  with  determines  whether  they  will  elicit  positive  feelings  from 
others." 

He  continues,  "The  big  challenge  is  to  develop  an  integrated  model  to  study  the 
causes  of  depression  and  get  the  hard  data  to  make  some  sense  of  all  the  factors  that  lead 
to  it."  There  is  a  tendency  in  mental  health  research,  Kendler  notes,  to  confine  the  study 
to  an  isolated  issue.  "We  wanted  to  develop  an  organized  way  of  looking  at  the  whole 
thing  and  study  it  over  time.  Very  few  people  have  the  data  to  do  that." 

CLEARING  THE  FOG— ADHD 

Some  of  the  behavioral  studies  from  the  genetics  group  have  focused  on  ADHD  (Atten- 
tion Deficit  Hyperactivity  Disorder).  Eaves  says,  "Based  on  our  analyses  so  far,  it's  very 
clear  that  genes  play  a  significant  role  in  risk  for  ADHD."  Robert  J.  Resnick  MD,  1995 
president  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  and  until  July,  chair  of  clinical  psy- 
chology, is  an  expert  on  childhood  ADHD.  Before  retirement  this  summer,  Resnick  had 
28  years  experience  treating  children  with  ADHD  at  MCV  Hospitals,  and  he  continues 
to  practice  at  Dominion  Behavioral  Health  in  Richmond.  He  says,  "If  one  child  has  it, 
there's  a  50-50  chance  that  a  sibling  will  also.  It  is  more  prevalent 
in  males  than  females,  more  so  in  first  born  males  than  latter-born 
males,  and  most  prevalent  in  boys  named  Jason."  What?!  Resnick 
laughs  and  shrugs,  "There  is  a  huge  database  showing  that  it 
appears  more  in  males  named  Jason.  It's  way  out  there,  out  of  all 
the  names  in  the  universe." 

Children  who  suffer  from  ADHD — up  to  ten  percent  of 
school-aged  children — have  problems  with  inattention,  impulsive- 
ness and  distractibility.  Some  are  hyperactive;  others  are  not.  The 
disorder  typically  surfaces  in  school,  when  there  is  a  demand  to 
stay  focused  and  finish  tasks  in  a  finite  amount  of  time.  "These 
kids  can't  complete  assignments;  they're  moving  around,  they're 
losing  things."  (The  kids  might  agree  with  the  scientists  Eaves 
mentioned  who  saw  the  environment  as  "unmeasurable  noise.") 
Fortunately,  ADHD  is  treatable,  Resnick  says.  "Ritalin  is  the 
drug  of  choice  for  ADHD.  It  works  well;  it  can  be  taken  safely  for 
long  periods  of  time;  and  it  has  a  major  impact  on  kids'  academic 
performance." 

Children  who  were  once  stigmatized  and  ridiculed,  considered 
off-the-wall  and  into  the  ozone,  can  function  normally  with  the 
medication.  The  drug  works  by  stimulating  parts  of  the  brain, 
which  calms  children  and  helps  them  to  focus. 

Ritalin  is  an  essential  component  of  an  overall  treatment  plan.  "The  most  effective 
treatment  combines  pharmacological,  behavioral  and  academic  interventions,"  says 
Resnick.  "No  one,  including  its  manufacturer,  recommends  treating  ADHD  with  Ritalin 
and  nothing  else."  But  he  admits  that  this  is  not  always  the  case.  "Unfortunately,  physi- 
cians prescribe  Ritalin;  parents  see  their  child's  remarkable  improvement;  and  that's  the 
end  of  treatment."  Such  short-sightedness,  he  notes,  compromises  the  child's  outcome. 

There  is  also  some  question  whether  Ritalin  is  being  prescribed  for  the  right  reasons 
to  the  right  children.  "These  days,  a  child  may  twitch  a  couple  times,  and  the  parent  or 
the  school  wants  Ritalin,"  he  observes.  "In  our  achievement-oriented  society,  in  areas  of 
keen  competition  where  kids  are  pressured  to  perform,  you  might  see  this  kind  of  thing. 
Parents  want  Ritalin  to  improve  Johnny's  grades."  Or  Jason's?  This  is  a  popular  name 
with  middle-class  professional  parents  with  high  expectations — who  are  more  likely  to 
see  that  their  son  is  diagnosed  and  treated.  (Resnick  says  he  sees  less  of  that  kind  of  push 
in  Virginia's  more  conservative  climate.) 

With  the  right  combination  of  other  supports,  Resnick  estimates,  "70  to  80  percent 
of  children  taking  Ritalin  now  have  the  chance  to  work  up  to  their  potential." 


With  a  residency  in  pediatrics  and  a  fellowship  in  child  and  adolescent  psychiatry, 
Cynthia  Ellis  MD  '96HS/M-BH,  a  behavioral  developmental  pediatrician  at  MCV  Hos- 
pital's Children's  Medical  Center,  joins  two  disciplines  to  treat  children  with  emotional 
and  developmental  disorders.  Like  Resnick,  she  also  helps  children  who  suffer  from 
ADHD.  Ellis  is  part  of  a  multi-disciplinary  team,  which  includes  a  psychologist,  special 
educational  consultant,  nurse,  and  at  times  an  occupational  or 
physical  therapist.  Team  members  design  a  treatment  plan  to  suit 
each  child's  individual  needs.  Ellis  agrees  with  Resnick  that  the 
most  effective  treatment  combines  therapy,  family  intervention 
and  medication. 

"Advances  in  psychopharmacological  medications  have  not 
only  helped  physicians  provide  better  treatment,  they  have  also 
broadened  the  physician's  perspective  on  treating  children  with 
behavioral  problems,"  Ellis  says.  "Physicians  have  become  more 
aware  of  multiple  approaches,  including  family  and  social 
support." 

But  medications  can  have  a  downside.  Side  effects  can  be  par- 
ticularly problematic  for  children.  "Drugs  can  not  only  affect  chil- 
dren's restlessness,  they  also  can  have  a  sedating  effect,  impairing 
both  learning  and  cognition."  But  with  careful  monitoring,  Ellis 
notes,  the  physician  can  help  lessen  a  drug's  negative  effects. 

And,  for  many  children,  medications  can  be  lifesavers.  "When 
they  work,"  Ellis  says,  "kids  feel  better,  and  they  want  to  keep  tak- 
ing the  medication."  Children  with  ADHD,  she  notes,  who  have  struggled  with  concen- 
tration, fidgeting  and  organization  in  the  classroom,  can  function  normally  with  Ritalin. 
"It  makes  an  enormous  difference  in  their  lives." 

With  the  exception  of  Ritalin,  there  are  currently  very  few  studies  on  the  efficacy  of 
psychotropic  drugs  for  children.  Ellis  expects  that  as  researchers  move  away  from  trial- 
and-error  to  empirically-based  studies,  more  medications,  with  fewer  side  effects,  will 
become  available  to  target  and  treat  specific  emotional  disorders. 
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To  get  yet  another  view  of  ADHD,  we  asked  a  patient.  How  does  this  kind  of  disor- 
der feel?  What's  the  inside  story? 

Keith  Van  Allen  is  one  of  several  animators  who  studied  at 
VCU's  art  school  in  the  '70s.  Now,  lots  of  people  are  happy  to  look 
at  the  world  on  Van  Allen's  screen.  His  credits  include  a  "Lion 
King"  commercial,  several  Cheetos  spots,  "Tazmania"  cartoons  for 
Warner  Brothers,  the  "Doug"  show  on  Nickelodeon — and  Steven 
Spielberg  is  mulling  over  his  latest  screen  play.  But  when  you  ask 
him  to  talk  about  his  creativity,  he  explains  it  in  terms  of  a  lifelong 
struggle  with  ADHD.  Paradoxically,  the  condition  which  has 
scrambled  his  life  is  also  his  source  of  brilliance.  On  the  other 
hand,  there's  a  neat  resourcefulness  involved  when  someone 
plagued  by  hyperactivity  chooses  to  work  in  animation. 

Van  Allen  describes  how  his  mind  works.  "ADHD  makes  me 
think  quickly  and  intuitively.  I  get  ideas  that  come  in  a  flash  as 
images  across  a  kind  of  movie  screen  in  my  head."  A  steady  stream 
of  right-brain,  rapid-fire  impressions  means  that  he's  seldom  at  a 
loss  for  ideas — at  least  when  he  is  in  his  creative  mode.  There's  no 
staring  at  the  dreaded  blank  page.  "Except,"  he  admits,  "when  I 
crash." 

Unfortunately,  the  tide  of  creativity  has  its  low  ebbs.  "ADHD  gives  me  tremendous 
positive  energy.  It's  really  an  adrenalin  rush,  and  this  surge  of  energy  carries  me  though 
my  artistic  projects."  Projects  completed,  Van  Allen  plunges  -  energy  stores  depleted. 
And  then  he  waits  for  the  next  brainstorm  to  sweep  him  into  the  next  project.  He  laughs 


and  comments,  "Freelancing  doesn't  automatically  generate  more  work.  And  I  tend  to 
respond  better  to  a  definite  need,  such  as  a  job  or  deadline." 

ADHD  makes  organization  and  focus  Herculean  tasks.  When  Van  Allen  first  took 
classes  in  the  School  of  the  Arts,  he  was  forced  to  drop  out.  "It  was  always  a  struggle  to 
balance  my  left  brain  with  my  very  dominant  right  brain.  I  could  not  concentrate  or  fin- 
ish projects  in  school.  I  was  talented,  but  out-to-lunch." 

He  returned  in  the  mid-seventies,  designing  his  own  curriculum  ("courses  I  was 
passionate  about")  and  auditing  film  making,  special  effects  and  animation.  Without  the 
pressure  of  making  grades,  he  exclaims,  "I  was  really  good  at  it.  I  did  well!"  Although  he 
did  not  graduate,  he  still  considers  himself  an  alumnus.  His  academic  success  launched 
him  on  a  career  path. 

Success  has  been  less  than  meteoric.  His  inability  to  plot  and  plan  and  tend  to  busi- 
ness details  hurt  him  professionally,  and  he  was  dogged  with  a  sense  of  always  falling 
behind.  But  he  persevered,  and  after  more  than  ten  years  as  a  freelance  animator,  he 
opened  Van  Allen  Animation  in  Shockoe  Slip  in  1989.  His  talents  flourished,  but,  he 
laments,  "I  couldn't  put  together  a  complex  film  budget  or  at  least  concentrate  long 
enough  to  follow  through — I  was  pretty  clueless  about  money  management.  I  couldn't 
deal  with  numbers  I  hated  mundane  organization  or  self  promotion.  1  just  wanted  to  do 
the  work.  I  could  excell  at  that." 

It  was  a  slow  spiral  down,  until  "I  couldn't  function  anymore."  Then  two  years  ago, 
he  saw  a  "20/20"  feature  on  adult  ADHD.  Finally,  an  answer.  His  family  practitioner  pre- 
scribed Ritalin,  and  a  specialist  later  diagnosed  him  with  ADHD.  "With  ADHD  you're  in 
a  cloud,  and  Ritalin  began  to  clear  the  windows,"  he  says.  It  may  have  cleared  his  vision, 
but  he  had  problems  with  headaches  and  rising  medication  costs. 

Van  Allen  found  an  unorthodox  alternative  one  day  in  a  health  food  store — ginkgo, 
an  herbal  remedy  from  the  oldest  tree  in  civilization.  He  adds  helpfully,  "Dinosaurs 
ate  it." 

Van  Allen's  been  on  it  ever  since.  The  headaches  are  gone,  and,  he  says,  "In  the  last 
year  I've  been  coming  into  focus — coming  out  of  the  cloud,  catching  up  with  left-brain 
activities  and  acquiring  organizational  skills.  I'm  no  longer  afraid  of  my  checkbook  or 
phobic  about  paperwork."  And  his  lions  are  still  leaping. 

PROBING  THE  BRAIN 

Psychiatric  disorders  are  expressed  in  the  brain,  which  some 
experts  call  the  most  complicated  structure  in  the  universe.  For 
more  than  25  years,  Richard  A.  Glennon  PhD,  a  medicinal  chemist 
at  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  has  been  probing  the  brain,  designing 
compounds  and  techniques  to  study  serotonin  receptor  sites. 
"Medicinal  chemistry,"  he  explains,  "is  basically  drug  design." 

According  to  colleague  Dr.  Milton  Teitler  of  Albany  Medical 
College,  Glennon  is  "the  foremost  authority  in  the  world"  on 
designing  drugs  that  turn  serotonin  receptor  sites  on  or  off. 
Glennon  comments,  with  characteristic  modesty  and  humor,  "I 
know  more  about  serotonin  than  anybody  in  my  office  or  even 
on  my  floor."  Industry  and  government  agree  that  he  knows  plenty. 
Glennon  has  received  over  $3  million  in  research  grants  and 
contracts,  and  he  holds  several  patents  on  his  drug  compounds. 

Serotonin,  he  explains,  is  the  brain's  master  neurotransmitter. 
It  regulates  other  neurotransmitters  and  triggers  functions  from 
appetite  control  and  regulation  of  body  temperature  to  sex, 
depression,  hallucinations  and  drug  abuse  —  at  serotonin 
receptor  sites. 

Before  1980,  scientists  had  discovered  one  group  of  serotonin  receptors,  called 
5HT-1.  As  Glennon  and  his  colleagues  focused  on  5HT-1,  "scientists  found  another 
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receptor  site,  and  just  when  we  thought  we  had  an  answer  there,  they  discovered  anoth- 
er, and  then  another."  He  grins,  "They  were  always  one  step  ahead  of  us.  Now,  we  know 
there  are  about  15,  which  makes  life  very  exciting!" 

Drug  companies  can  use  Glennon's  site-selective  compounds  to  develop  similar 
compounds  to  treat  mental  illness.  As  an  example,  Glennon  explains,  "We  were  involved 
early  on  in  the  game  to  design  compounds  that  act  on  a  group  of  serotonin  receptors 
called  5HT-1A,  which  were  linked  to  anxiety  disorders.  Drug  companies  looked  at  what 
we  were  doing  and  developed  drugs  on  the  basis  of  our  work." 

Although  Glennon  readily  admits  his  real  goal  is  to  increase  an 
understanding  of  the  brain,  not  drug  development,  drug  compa- 
nies turn  to  him  anyway  when  they  want  help.  He  is  working  with 
a  drug  company  now  to  develop  an  anti-migraine  drug  with  fewer 
side-effects  than  a  drug  on  the  market.  The  side  effects  have  been 
traced  to  one  group  of  serotonin  receptors.  By  designing  a  com- 
pound that  selectively  binds  with  a  different  group  of  serotonin 
receptors,  he  hopes  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  side  effects. 

Many  of  Glennon's  compounds  to  probe  the  brain's  circuitry 
simulate  street  drugs,  so  he  is  also  an  authority  on  drugs  of  abuse. 
The  US  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  often  seeks  his  expertise — 
which  can  inject  some  drama  into  an  academic  life.  "The  DEA 
once  asked  me  to  make  samples  of  a  drug  they  had  confiscated  on  the  street."  In  a  clan- 
destine exchange  in  a  D.C.  coffee  shop,  "I  met  with  an  agent — I  didn't  know  him — and 
passed  him  my  briefcase  containing  the  illegal  compound  under  the  table."  He  grins, 
"Just  like  the  real  thing." 

Glennon  insists,  however,  that  the  real  thing  is  in  the  lab— probing  receptor  sites. 
One  of  Glennon's  former  students,  Amy  Hauck  Newman  '85PhD/P,  is  a  medicinal 
chemist  at  the  Addiction  Research  Center  in  Baltimore,  the  intramural  research  program 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse.  Newman  is  also  studying  drugs  of  abuse,  focus- 
ing on  cocaine.  Once  an  expensive  white-collar  drug,  now  cocaine  and  its  cheaper  ver- 
sion, "crack,"  cross  all  social  classes  as  a  major  drug  of  abuse. 

Cocaine  also  causes  social  and  physical  havoc — it  is  the  drug  of  choice  for  high- 
rolling  traffickers,  a  magnet  for  kids  and  guns,  and  a  catalyst  for  drug  wars.  It  is  extreme- 
ly addictive,  and  it  destroys  the  lives  of  those  who  use  it  and  their  families  as  well. 
"Unlike  methadone  treatment  for  heroin  addiction,  there  is  no  pharmacological  substi- 
tute for  cocaine,"  says  Newman.  She  is  working  to  change  that. 

According  to  Newman,  85  percent  of  cocaine  addicts  treated  in  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters go  back  to  the  drug  after  treatment.  By  developing  new  compounds  to  understand 
the  neuro-chemical  basis  for  addiction,  she  ultimately  hopes  to  develop  a  therapeutic 
treatment  to  make  rehabilitation  more  effective. 

Dopamine,  one  of  the  brain's  chemical  messengers,  is  the  neurotransmitter  involved 
in  cocaine  addiction.  It  is  released  from  brain  cells  to  interact  with  dopamine  receptors, 
although  most  of  the  dopamine  is  recycled  back  into  the  cell.  "Cocaine  blocks  the  recy- 
cling process,  flooding  the  receptors  with  dopamine,"  Newman  explains.  "This  surge 
gives  users  an  immediate  rush,  feelings  of  euphoria,  and  makes  them  want  to  take  the 
drug  again." 

Newman  and  her  collaborators  are  closing  in  on  the  goal.  "We're  very  excited  about 
our  pre-clinical  studies.  We're  discovering  a  series  of  compounds  that  work  similarly  to 
cocaine,  but  they  don't  appear  to  produce  cocaine's  rewarding  effects." 

Attracting  funding  from  large  pharmaceutical  companies  has  not  been  easy.  "They 
tend  to  shy  away  from  this  kind  of  research  because  it's  not  a  big  money-maker;  it's  not 
as  good  for  the  corporate  image  as,  say,  cancer  research;  or  they're  cautious  about  the  lia- 
bility of  drug  interactions  with  people  who  may  be  abusing  several  drugs."  Hopefully, 
she  notes,  smaller  companies  will  be  more  receptive. 

"If  we  could  develop  a  drug — great.  But  meanwhile,  we  have  a  better  understanding 
of  how  the  brain  works,  and  science  has  progressed." 
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TALKAND  MEDICATION 

Just  what  is  the  place  of  medication  in  fields  that  focus  on  discussion  and  understanding 
for  change — the  talk  therapies?  Kia  J.  Bentley  PhD,  associate  professor  of  social  work, 
has  been  looking  at  the  issue  of  medication  in  her  field.  She  and  Assistant  Professor 
Joseph  Walsh  PhD,  also  on  the  social  work  faculty,  recently  published  The  Social  Worker 
&  Psychotropic  Medication:  Toward  Effective  Collaboration  with  Mental  Health  Clients, 
Families  and  Providers. 

"Depending  on  what  statistics  you  use,  social  workers  might  be  the  number  one 
providers  of  mental  health  care  in  the  country,"  says  Bentley.  "We  are  the  ones  in  the 
mental  health  centers — in  the  trenches,  so  to  speak — and  mental  health  is  the  largest 
specialty  in  our  field."  And  yet,  she  explains,  traditionally,  a  working  knowledge  of  med- 
ication has  not  been  emphasized  in  the  social  worker's  discipline. 

Bentley  argues,  "While  there  are  some  things  we  don't  need 
to  know,  we  do  need  to  know  about  neurotransmission,  for  exam- 
ple, the  dynamics  of  drugs  in  the  brain  to  understand  what  clients 
are  experiencing  with  their  medication  and  why.  As  advocates  and 
partners,"  she  continues,  "we  need  to  help  communicate  their  con- 
cerns in  the  health  care  arena."  For  clients  who  cannot  afford  new- 
er, expensive  anti-psychotics,  for  example,  social  workers  try  to  get 
drug  companies  to  reduce  costs.  "As  educators,  we  are  often  in  a 
position  where  we  have  to  teach  clients  about  medications  or  how 
to  talk  to  their  psychiatrist  about  medication.  For  too  long,  we 
have  said,  'I  can't  talk  about  that.'" 

One  of  Bentley's  former  students,  Maurice  Fisher  Sr.  PhD 
'82MSW,  treats  clients  who  suffer  from  both  personality  disorder 
and  substance  abuse  problems,  no  small  challenge.  "Many  of  my 
clients  are  drug-seekers,  and  I  have  to  be  cautious.  Many  are  alco- 
holics, and  I  have  to  know  drug  and  alcohol  interaction.  Many 
doctors  want  to  relieve  suffering  and  give  them  a  pill,  and  I  have  to 
know  the  client's  history  to  determine  if  medication  is  appropri- 
ate." When  a  client  asks  for  "something  to  take  away  the  shakes,"  Fisher  has  to  know  if 
that  "something"  will  help  or  hinder. 

A  champion  of  the  underprivileged,  he  is  determined  to  take  the  hard  road.  Seven 
years  ago,  he  followed  the  rural  route  to  New  Kent  Counseling  Associates,  his  private 
practice  in  Quinton,  Virginia,  to  treat  primarily  multi-cultural — Chickahominy  Indian 
and  African  American — poor,  and  elderly  clients.  Two  years  ago,  he  expanded  his  prac- 
tice to  include  the  "walking  well" — people  who  work  and  have  health  coverage — at 
Charter  Westbrook  Hospital  and  Charter  Central  Virginia  in  Richmond. 

His  clients  are  often  people  the  system  has  failed.  Fisher  points  out  that  "People 
with  personality  disorders  are  difficult  to  treat,  because  they  have  very  enduring,  mal- 
adaptive characteristics  that  tend  to  permeate  every  area  of  their  lives.  Like  Ted  Bundy, 
they  manipulate  at  high  levels  with  a  lot  of  chutzpah.  Add  drug  addiction  to  a  problem 
that  resists  treatment,  and  nobody  wants  to  deal  with  them." 

In  state  hospitals,  where  he  began  his  career  14  years  ago,  he  says  with  characteris- 
tic candor,  "the  prevailing  attitude  was  often  that  these  people  were  lazy  bums,  so  they 
were  sometimes  kicked  out  or  given  a  smorgasbord  of  hit-or-miss  therapies." 

The  12-step  program  is  one  of  the  most  used,  although  Fisher  thinks  it's  not  so  use- 
ful. Basically,  he  explains,  it  is  a  voluntary  support  group  which  espouses  giving  up  con- 
trol to  a  higher  power.  "These  people  didn't  need  to  relinquish  power,  they  needed 
empowerment  to  take  responsibility  for  their  lives."  The  recidivism  rate  was  high,  and 
Fisher  set  out  to  find  something  better. 

He  developed  an  alternative  with  better  outcomes — a  cognitive-behavioral  group 
model,  often  combined  with  medication.  "This  approach  is  structured,  professionally- 
run  and  mandated — not  voluntary."  The  model  helps  clients  deal  head-on  with  practical 
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Mission  and  Goals  Statement  •>  Virginia  Commonwealth  University  is  a  public,  urban,  research  university,  sup- 
ported by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to  serve  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  nation.  The  Universi- 
ty provides  a  fertile  and  Stimulating  environment  for  learning,  teaching,  research,  creative  expression,  and  public 
service.  Essential  to  the  life  of  the  University  is  a  faculty  actively  engaged  in  scholarship  and  creative  exploration- 
activities  that  increase  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  world,  and  inspire  and  enrich  teaching.  •>  The  Unpr- 
edicated to  educating  full-  and  part-time  students  of  all  ages  and  diverse  backgrounds  in  an  atmosphere  of 
free  inquiry  and  scholarship,  so  they  may  realize  their  full  potential  as  informed,  productive  citizens  with  a  lifelong 
commitment  to  learning  and  service.  •♦•  The  University  serves  the  local,  state,  national,  and  international  commu- 
nities through  its  scholarly  activities,  its  diverse  educational  programs,  and  its  public  service  activities.  As  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  in  a  metropolitan  center  that  is  also  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  University 
enjoys  unique  resources  that  enrich  its  programs  and  offer  special  opportunities  for  contributing  its  intellectual  and 
creative  expertise  in  the  development  of  innovative  approaches  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  our  society. 


Greetings   to   Alu) 


nd  Friends 


Virginia  Common- 
wealth University  has 
worked  dynamically 
with  the  force  of  change 
throughout  its  history. 
VCU's  students  gain  a 
competitive  edge  as 
they  study  in  innovative 
programs,  many  of 
which  have  become 
national  leaders.  They 
learn  from  models  of 
excellence — faculty  and 
graduates  who  are 
internationally  recog- 
nized as  leading  experts. 
Change  is  a  perpetual 
resource  for  the  benefit 
of  our  students, 
patients,  alumni  and 
community  partners. 

Now  the  21st  centu- 
ry presents  unprece- 
dented challenges.  "A 
Strategic  Plan  for  the 
Future  of  Virginia 
Commonwealth  Uni- 
versity" has  realigned 
VCU's  strengths  to 


prepare  students  as 
leaders  who  will  seize 
the  opportunities 
change  creates.  They 
will  work  in  diverse  and 
interdependent  envi- 
ronments. They  will 
take  interdisciplinary 
approaches  to  solving 
problems.  They  need 
training  at  a  leading- 
edge  institution  with 
the  best  faculty,  pro- 
grams, technology  and 
facilities  to  compete  in 
a  dramatically  different 
work  force. 

VCU  students  need 
more  scholarship 
opportunities  to  gain 
access  to  a  promising 
future.  New  computing 
and  communications 
technologies  are  vital; 
these  must  work  with 
modern  facilities  for 
closer  student-to-stu- 
dent and  student-to- 
faculty  relationships  in 


teaching  as  well  as 
research.  Student  life 
and  the  sense  of  com- 
munity are  reinforce- 
ments for  learning  that 
will  influence  gradu- 
ates' participation  in 
communities  through- 
out the  world.  Compet- 
itive continuing 
education  programs 
must  accommodate  the 
unique  needs  of  stu- 
dents with  jobs  and 
families.  Such  programs 
help  working  profes- 
sionals adjust  or  change 
their  careers,  as  well  as 
serve  older  students  in 
our  communities. 

VCU's  world-class 
scientific  and  medical 
research  has  advanced 
treatment  not  only  for 
patients  in  Virginia,  but 
for  people  around  the 
globe.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  con- 
tinue serving  with  this 


same  high  quality.  And 
we  must  continue  lead- 
ing the  way  with  a  first- 
class  infrastructure  in 
molecular  sciences, 
providing  invaluable 
contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  biotech- 
nology. 

Our  campaign  to 
close  the  century,  "Part- 
ners for  Progress,"  will 
fuel  VCU's  bold  jour- 
ney ahead.  The  cam- 
paign goal  will  be 
announced  at  the  Octo- 
ber kick-off.  Specific 
needs  and  goals  for 
each  school,  program 
and  division  will  allow 
them  to  continue  serv- 
ing with  the  depend- 
able excellence  for 
which  they  are  known. 

A  fresh  perspective 
is  so  important.  As  you 
grasp  the  panoramic 
view  of  VCU's  partner- 
ships, you  see  individu- 


als adding  their  dynam- 
ic energies  to  that  of 
the  University.  Each 
person's  contributions 
increase  the  value  of 
the  whole.  This  publi- 
cation gives  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  VCU,  showing 
only  a  few  of  the  many 
partnerships  that  have 
come  to  help  so  many 
people,  starting  with 
the  students,  faculty 
and  alumni  of  this  Uni- 
versity. You  or  someone 
you  know  may  well  be 
among  them. 

VCU  is  a  partner 
to  whom  many  turn 
for  answers — for  career 
questions  or  community 
problems,  and  every- 
thing from  life-enhanc- 
ing to  life-threatening 
situations.  We  urge  you 
to  add  your  own  force 
to  the  future,  as  an 
active  partner  with 
VCU  today. 


Sincerely, 

Eugene  P.  Trani 

President 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
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Richard  T.  Robertson,  '67  BS/MC 
President 

Warner  Brothers  Domestic 
Television  Distribution 
Chairman,  "Partners  for  Progress" 


I  he  goals  ot  Virginia  Commonwealth  I  University  i 
lo  provide  undergraduate  education  that  includes  a  broad  and  rieforous  ion  udation  in  the  arts,  si 
humanities,  and  explores  the  ideas  and  values  ol  humankind; 


It's   a   Curious   Wo r  1  d 

Our  craving  for  knowledge  is  basic  to  life. 
Mysteries,  riddles,  and  puzzles  grab  our  inter- 
est. Every  solution  recharges  us  to  seek  more. 

Curiosity  is  a  vital  fuel;  we  can  even  lose  the 
will  to  live  without  it.  This  enduring  part  of 
our  nature  has  powered  adventures  outward  to 
chart  seas  and  explore  the  galaxies.  We  venture 
beyond  inner  boundaries,  mapping  genetic  ter- 
rain, or  discovering  biochemical  wonders. 

The  arts,  sciences,  and  humanities  guide  us 
through  human  nature's  complexities.  Whatev- 
er avenue  we  take — philosophy  or  psychology, 
literature  or  history — we're  pursuing  a  better 
understanding  of  ourselves. 
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Teaching  faculty  in  the 
College  of  Humanities 
&  Sciences  include 
award-winning  authors, 
leaders  in  scientific 
research,  and  profes- 
sionals working  in  their 
respective  fields.  ( 1 ) 

The  undergraduate  pro- 
gram in  the  School  of 
Social  Work  combines 
a  liberal  arts  foundation 
with  an  integrated  class 


and  field  work  curricu- 
lum designed  to  offer 
students  the  opportuni- 
ty to  acquire  a  substan- 
tial base  in  social  work 
practice.  (2) 

Practical  experience 
is  the  hallmark  of  the 
School  of  Education. 
It  is  also  part  of  the 
Holmes  Group,  90  insti- 
tutions in  the  country 
that  have  the  most  pres- 


tigious teacher  prepara- 
tion programs.  (3) 

The  School  of  Business 
is  cited  for  the  devotion 
and  excellence  of  its  fac- 
ulty and  for  the  fine  bal- 
ance of  its  professional 
and  liberal  arts  curricu- 
la. It  offers  undergradu- 
ate, certificate,  masters, 
doctorate  and  executive 
education  courses.  (4) 


Home  to  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  profes- 
sional arts  programs, 
the  School  of  the  Arts 
provides  nine  visual  arts 
and  three  performing 
arts  departments.  Stu- 
dents, alumni  and  facul- 
ty have  received 
national  and  interna- 
tional recognition  - 
from  Oscars  and 
Clios  to  national  jazz 
championships,  foreign 
government  contracts 
and  exchange  agree- 
ments. (5) 


VCU's  Academic  Cam- 
pus culturally  enlivens 
Richmond's  residential 
Fan  District,  where  cob- 
blestone and  brick  flank 
the  avenues  historic 
buildings.  (6) 

The  Honors  Program 
includes  some  of  VCU's 
brightest  and  most  tal- 
ented students  repre- 
senting virtually  every 
discipline  within  the 
University.  Many  take 
their  talents  into  the 
community  while  at 
VCU,  volunteering 


or  working  in  area 
businesses  and  organi- 
zations. (7) 

VCU,  a  member  of  the 
NCAA  Division  I  and 
the  Colonial  Athletic 
Association,  fields  15 
intercollegiate  sports 
with  more  than  250  stu- 
dent athletes  donning 
the  Ram  black  and  gold 
each  year.  VCU's  stu- 
dent-athletes are  com- 
mitted to  excellence 
both  on  the  field  and  in 
the  classroom.  (8) 


To  expand  the  boundaries  ot  knowledge  and  urn!  ship,  and  creative 

expression  in  the  s<.  a\  discipli 


Seeking   Order   and  Excitement 

Learning  is  basic  to  our  survival  as 
well  as  to  improving  our  lives:  The 
structural  guidance  we  seek  through 
science  helps  us  to  make  and  adapt 
to  change. 


In  1995-96,  832 
students  enrolled  in 
programs  offered  by 
the  School  of  Allied 
Health  Professions. 
More  than  72  percent 
of  allied  health  students 
are  studying  at  the 
graduate  level.  ( 1 ) 

The  new  Pharm.D  pro- 
gram, in  the  School  of 
Pharmacy,  offers  gradu- 
ates who  wish  to  spe- 
cialize the  opportunity 


to  take  advantage  of 
fellowships,  residencies, 
and  postgraduate 
programs.  (2) 

VCU's  Medical  College 
of  Virginia  (MCV) 
Campus  is  the  vibrant 
health  sciences  complex 
adjacent  to  the  city's 
business,  governmental, 
and  financial  districts.  It 
has  been  a  vital  partner 
in  helping  Virginians  to 
meet  their  health  care 


needs  for  over  1 50years. 
In  1995,  MCV  Hos- 
pitals cared  for  more 
than  31,000  inpatients 
and  had  more  than 
110,000  emergency 
room  visits.  More  than 
390,000  outpatients  also 
visited  MCVH  clinics. 
The  3,000  students  on 
the  MCV  Campus  con- 
tribute $6.9  million 
annually  in  local 
spending.  (3) 


The  School  of  Medicine 
received  a  record  5,298 
applications  for  1995-96 
and  conducted  more 
than  900  on-site  inter- 
views of  prospective 
students.  Medical  facul- 
ty attracted  more  than 
$57.2  million  in  spon- 
sored program  funding 
last  year,  representing  68 
percent  of  all  sponsored 
awards  to  VCU.  (4) 

In  its  first  year,  the 
School  of  Dentistry's 
Mobile  Oral  Health 


Clinic  provided  dental 
services  to  more  than 
3,200  indigent  and 
uninsured,  traveling 
5,000  miles  to  21 
Virginia  localities.  (5) 

Graduates  of  the  School 
of  Nursing's  Weekend 
Graduate  Nurse  Practi- 
tioner program  provide 
primary  care  to  rural 
and  underserved  popu- 
lations throughout 
Virginia.  (6) 


To  support,  through  its  commitment  to  public  exhibitions,  performances,  and  other  cultural  activities, 
trie  imaginative  power  of  the  liberal,  visual,  and  performing  arts  to  express  the  problems  and 
rations  of  humanity  and  to  enrich  the  Jives  of  individuals; 


Learning   is   the  Journey 

Over  the  millennia,  those  with 
experience,  knowledge,  and  vision 
have  guided  others.  Together  we've 
sought  answers  to  our  endless 
questions. . . 

Where  does  this  illness  come 
from?. . .  Behavioral  genetics 
research  marks  the  road  to  well- 
ness with  scientific  facts.  The 
painstaking  work  helps  remove 
superstitious  stigma  from  schizo- 
phrenia by  charting  chromosomal 


differences  that  may  cause  the 
brain  to  hallucinate  voices  or 
feelings  of  fear — and  this  research 
makes  psychiatry  a  more  exact 
science.  (1) 

How  can  we  lessen  this  pain  and 
suffering?. . .  With  a  round-the- 
clock  team  of  caregivers  at  the 
MCV  Hospitals,  a  Level  One 
Trauma  Center.  As  ambulance 
and  helicopter  crews  deliver  the 
patients,  beepers  summon 
internists,  surgeons,  nurses,  social 
workers  and  chaplains  to  MCVH's 


emergency  room — the  16th 
busiest,  and  the  second  largest, 
in  the  nation.  Some  1 10,000  ER 
patients  each  year — of  all  ages, 
all  incomes — are  victims  of  crises 
that  range  from  heart  attacks  or 
sexual  violence,  to  auto  and 
firearm  accidents;  MCV  Campus 
medical  experts  deliver  whatever 
the  situation  demands.  Patients 
get  the  best,  as  do  graduates  of 
the  Department  of  Emergency 
Medicine,  who  are  fully  prepared 
to  provide  excellent  critical  care 
at  a  moment's  notice.  (2) 
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When  will  these  markets  favor  our 
product?. ..Electronic  learning  and 
research  tools  at  VCU  put  the 
world  on  a  fiber-optic  string. 
Through  interactive  communica- 
tions at  the  School  of  Business, 
distance-learning  lets  students 
gain  "first-mover  advantage"  as 
new  international  markets  open. 
From  the  Pacific  Coast,  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  they  connect 
electronically  with  others  at  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Northern 
Ireland.  No  jet  lag  for  them — and 
no  rush-hour  frenzy  for  metropol- 


itan MBA  students  working  at  sur- 
rounding counties'  businesses. 
Courses  are  piped  in  to  their  office 
buildings.  (3) 

Which  art  best  expresses  my  joy 
and  sadness?. ..The  possibilities  are 
vast  because  the  community  has 
one  of  the  nation's  top  25  graduate 
arts  schools  in  its  midst.  The 
School  of  the  Arts'  dance  and 
choreography  department  perfor- 
mances excite  audiences  in  the 
refurbished  Grace  Street  Theater... 
the  music  department  offers  its 
highly  respected  VCU  Jazz  Orches- 
tra, numerous  orchestral,  guitar, 


operatic  and  choral  performances. 
Close  interactions  with  Rich- 
mond's cultural  venues  include 
the  Richmond  Symphony,  the 
Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Richmond  Ballet,  and  theatre 
groups.  Students  learn  from 
internationally  respected  visiting 
artists  who  come  to  campus,  many 
of  them  VCU  graduates.  (4)  And 
its  Community  School  for  the 
Performing  Arts  nurtures  talented 
young  beginners  in  drama  and 
music,  as  well  as  prodigies  such  as 
14-year-old  violinist  Sonya  Chung, 
who  performed  on  campus  with 
the  Richmond  Philharmonic.  (5) 


To  develop  inn (  lblish  permanei  tions  Letwet 

trie  v  .<n  public  issues; 


Discovering   Opportunities   and   Challenges 


Our  incredible  success  at  solving  20th-century 
problems  has  led  us  to  exciting  21st-century 
opportunities  and  challenges.  We  live  longer, 
communicate  faster,  change  our  careers  and 
homes  more  frequently  than  ever  before. 

As  our  numbers  grow  and  our  cultures  com- 
bine, the  world  seems  a  smaller  place,  one  where 
limited  resources  must  serve  continuing  needs. 
The  call  is  to  do  more  with  less — less  time,  as 
well  as  money.  With  innovation  and  resource- 
fulness as  hallmarks  of  the  VCU  tradition,  this 
flexible  strength  allows  timely  response  to 
arising  societal  problems  and  issues. 


The  Ad  Center  (1)  and 
the  21st  Century  News 
Center(2)inVCU's 
School  of  Mass  Com- 
munications are  geared 
to  fully  prepare  students 
for  the  lightning-fast 
media  world's  changes. 
The  school's  advisory 
board  members — 
including  Spencer 
Christian  of  ABC  News, 
Jeffrey  Birnbaum  of 


Time  Magazine  and 
William  E.  Ahearn  of 
AP  News,  New  York — 
are  among  the  many 
human  assets  working 
to  make  VCU  the 
nation's  premier  place 
to  study  communica- 
tions. Ad  agency  leaders 
for  NIKE,  Coca-Cola, 
Mercedes-Benz,  Sony 
and  Sprint  sit  on  the  Ad 
Center's  advisory  board, 


while  students  learn 
from  a  distinguished 
faculty  whose  talents 
have  attracted  all  the 
awards  the  industry  has 
to  bestow.  The  News 
Center's  mission  is  to 
train  journalism  stu- 
dents and  retrain  career 
journalists  from  all 
over  the  world  in  its 
advanced  technological 
environment. 


The  latest  advances  in  science  and 
medicine  can  seem  overwhelming, 
with  their  rapid  changes  and  com- 
plex new  terms.  For  major  health 
and  job  decisions,  keeping  current 
can  mean  a  world  of  difference. 
VCU's  public  programs  let  us  all 
keep  learning,  whatever  our  ages 
or  fields  in  life  may  be.  VCU's 
Non-Traditional  Studies  program 
offers  flexibility  to  returning  stu- 
dents and  undergraduates. 


All  ages  of  the  public  fill 
each  nine-week  Mini- 
Med  School  program  at 
the  Science  Museum  of 
Virginia.  (3)  Whether 
broaching  cancer  or 
genetic  engineering, 
MCV  Campus  experts 
known  for  their  latest 
research  in  medical  and 
scientific  journals  put 
the  skids  on  jargon  to 
speak  in  plain  English. 
The  hot  concept  fol- 
lowed its  catalyst,  Dr. 
Bruce  Fuchs,  assistant 


professor  of  pharmacol- 
ogy and  toxicology, 
while  he  was  "on  loan" 
to  the  NIH  for  two 
years  to  get  similar  pub- 
lic programs  running 
elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try. And  VCU's  Mini- 
Engineering  School 
used  the  same  boiler- 
plate when  the  pursuit 
of  an  engineering  career 
in  Central  Virginia  was 
merely  a  gleam  in  the 
community's  eye. 


Health  services,  busi- 
ness services,  and 
social  services  are 
expected  to  account 
for  almost  one  of 
every  two  jobs  added 
to  the  economy  dur- 
ing the  1994-2005 
period.  Of  the  10 
fastest  growing 
industries,  nine 
belong  to  one  of 
these  three  industry 
groups. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


About  90  percent  of 
VCU's  MBA  graduates 
find  jobs  within  two 
months  after  gaining 
their  degrees.  VCU  is 
the  area's  major  source 
of  skilled  professionals 
for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
With  all  of  the  Rich- 
mond-based Fortune 
500  represented  on  the 
School  of  Business  advi- 
sory boards,  companies 
get  the  best  work  force 
because  they  partner 
with  educators  to  devel- 
op the  training  and 
expertise  their  employ- 
ees need.  Through 
approximately  150  paid 
co-ops  and  internships 
each  year,  students  gain 
valuable  experience  at 
private  companies  as 
well  as  government 
agencies.  (4) 


Some  of  VC  U  's 
Student  Intern 
Partnerships 

Alfa-Laval 

Allied  Signal 

AMF 

AT&T 

CSX  Corporation 

Cadmus  Communications 

Catholic  Charities 

Central  Fidelity  Bank 

Century  2 1 

Circuit  City 

City  of  Richmond 

Combined  Technologies 

Commonwealth 

of  Virginia 
Crestar  Bank 
Ernst  &  Young 
Federal  Reserve  Bank 

of  Richmond 
First  Health  Services 
G.  E.  Lighting 
Health  Communications 

Services 
Innsbrook  Group 
J.C.  Penney 

James  River  Corporation 
Kellogg  Corporation 
KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Kraft  Foods 
Lawyers  Title 
Markel 
NationsBank 
The  Restaurant  Company 
Reynolds  Metals 
Richfood 

Richmond  Public  Schools 
S  &  K  Famous  Brands 
Science  Museum 

of  Virginia 
Scott  and  Stringfellow 
Signet  Bank 
Small  Business 

Development 
Sony  Records 
Southern  States 

Cooperative,  Inc. 
SRO  Events 

Steinbrenner  Photography 
This  End  Up 
Travellers  Insurance 
Trigon  BlueCross 

BlueShield 
Ukrop's 

United  Parcel  Service 
U.S.  Defense  General 

Supply  Center 
L'.S.  Department 

of  Justice 
U.S.  Geological  Survey 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Virginia  Housing 

Authority 
Virginia  Power 
Virginia  Division 

of  Tourism 
Virginia  Lottery 
Walmart 
Wheat  First 

Butcher  Singer 
Whitehall- Robins  9 


To  offer  diverse  opportunities  for  individuals  t  i'1  a  variety  or 

avenues  to  include  flexible  scheduling  for  part-time  undergraduate  ana  graduate  students,  open  admission 

for  nondeg'ree-seeking  students  with  appropriate  preparation... 


Bold  Journeys   Forward 

With  more  jobs  requiring  graduate  degrees, 
international  influences  now  a  part  of  daily 
life,  and  several  careers — not  just  one — filling 
up  one's  lifetime,  access  and  affordability 
become  essential. 
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Communications  tech- 
nology transcends  a 
multitude  of  barriers. 

Telemedicine  pro- 
grams allow  caregivers 
to  extend  their  reach, 
while  telecourses  give 
students  the  flexibility 
to  choose  when,  where, 
and  how  to  fit  learning 
into  their  busy  lives. 

Telecourses  let 
gerontology  profession- 
als in  rural  Virginia  keep 
current  with  advances 
initiated  by  researchers 
on  VCU's  MCV  Cam- 
pus and  the  Virginia 
Center  on  Aging,  in 
addition  to  the  late- 
afternoon  and  evening 
classes  that  also  help 
those  juggling  their  nurs- 
ing jobs  and  research  as 
they  pursue  continuing 
coursework.  ( 1 ) 


Scotland's  Glasgow 
School  of  Arts  is  the 
hub  for  two  months  ot 
summer  study  at  archi- 
tect Charles  Rennie 
Mcintosh's  unique 
building.  (2)  Initiated 
by  the  English  depart- 


ment through  its  suc- 
cessful creative  writing 
and  literature  programs, 
interdisciplinary  collab- 
orations include  the 
archaeology  and  visual 
arts  departments.  (3) 


VCU  business  students 
and  faculty  are  atop 
Borobudur,  the  world's 
largest  Buddhist  temple 
(750  A.D.)  inYogakarta. 
The  Indonesian  archi- 
pelago has  been  a  Pacific 
Rim  key  to  trade  since 
spices  lured  empire 
builders.  (4) 


id 


Reality  is  an  endless  source  of  inspiration — and  that  helps 
make  the  dreams  possible.  Students  acquire  more  than  skills 
and  knowledge;  they  gain  the  confidence  they'll  need  to  suc- 
ceed. Their  experiential  learning  through  VCU  gives  them 
the  competitive  edge  to  do  it. 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  students  witness  historic 
transformations  around  the  world  that  will  influence  a  new 
century's  business  practices  and  cultural  perspectives. 


VCU's  Center  for  Inter- 
national Programs  and 
the  Women's  Studies 
Program  led  a  contin- 
gent to  the  World  Con- 
ference on  Women  in 
Beijing  (Summer  1995).  (5) 


Along  the  Rhine,  a  major 
trade  artery  for  centuries, 
VCU  business  students 
grasp  how  the  global 
economy  must  absorb 
EU  restructuring  and 
EFTA  trade  policies.  (6) 


Scaffolding  laces  its  way 
around  the  Reichstag 
amid  a  reunified  Ger- 
many's construction 
boom.  (7) 
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Students  from  VCU 

meet  with  agency  heads 

privatizing  business  in 

the  former  East  Germany, 

and  with  key  players  in 

Switzerland,  at  Basel 

University's  European 

Institutes.  (8) 
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To  promote  interdisciplinary  studies  within  the  University  to  bring  new  perspectives 
to  bear  on  complex  problems; 


Charting   the   Com 


"A  Strategic  Plan  for  the  Future  of  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University5'  has  set  coordinates 
that  will  allow  VCU  to  continue  to  take  the 
educational  helm.  Among  them  are  interdisci- 
plinary University  Centers,  and  programs  in 
collaboration  with  other  universities,  each 
forming  strong  partnerships  to  tackle  tough 
problems.  After  the  strategic  plan's  initiatives 
are  achieved  by  1999,  another  will  refine  this 
vision  in  2000. 


The  Massey  Cancer 
Center  has  taken  the 
team  approach  to  tackle 
cancer  for  more  than 
20  years.  The  Jessie  Ball 
duPont  Fund  bestowed 
MCC  with  its  first 
"Making  a  Difference 
Award"  for  its  rural  out- 
reach programs  that 
deliver  the  best  treat- 
ment available  national- 
ly to  locations  closer  to 
patients'  homes.  (1) 

VCU's  HIV/AIDS 
Center  draws  on  MCV 
Campus  strengths  in 
research,  patient  care  and 
education,  connecting 


these  with  community 
programs.  (2)  The 
Center  on  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Studies  (3) 
joins  forces  of  depart- 
ments from  both  cam- 
puses, as  do  both  the 
Center  for  Public  Policy 

(4)  and  the  Center  for 
Environmental  Studies. 

(5)  With  the  urban 
environment  available 
as  a  laboratory  for 
teaching  and  research, 
the  centers'  comprehen- 
sive approach  offers 
professionals  training 
and  degrees,  while  serv- 
ing urgent  public  needs. 


To  oiler  advanced  degree  programs  for  working  professionals,  selected  programs  in  diverse  locales, 
admission  lor  graduates  with  appropriate  associate  degrees  of  arts  or  sciences,  and  support  programs 

tor  specially  admitted  students; 


Today's  youth  will  be 
tomorrow's  leaders — if 
they  get  the  right  start . . . 

Inner-city  youngsters 
learn  promises  are  for 
keeping,  with  the  help 
of  students  from  VCU, 
the  University  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia  Union 
University  and  J. 
Sargeant  Reynolds 
Community  College. 
The  college  students 
tutor  and  act  as  mentors 
to  Carver  Elementary 
students.  If  Carver's  kids 
meet  college  require- 
ments when  the  time 
comes  to  seek  that 


sheepskin,  they're  guar- 
anteed a  college  educa- 
tion, along  with 
financial  assistance,  in  a 
very  special  partnership 
called  the  Carver 
Promise.  VCU  students 
learn  more  than  teach- 
ing; they  discover  the 
joy  of  caring  involve- 
ment. (6) 

...  if  they  continue  to 
get  the  support  and 
guidance  they  need  . . . 

Project  BEST,  a  School 
of  Education  undertak- 
ing, matches  VCU  stu- 
dents as  mentors  for 


Richmond  middle 
school  students.  A 
mutually  reinforcing 
method  of  retention, 
more  middle  schoolers 
progress  toward  better 
grades,  while  more  Uni- 
versity students  stay  with 
their  own  programs. 

Mentorship  is  a  key 
factor  in  Tech  High's 
mission  to  help  increase 
women's  ranks  in  the 
science  professions. 
The  program  is  a  part- 
nership with  Virginia 
Power.  (7) 

...and  have  challenges 
that  keep  them  ener- 


gized and  on-course. 

Faculty  and  students 
stimulate  each  other  in 
advanced  modules  and 
courses  through  the 
Honors  Program,  where 
enrollment  swelled  to 
1,000  from  300  in  five 
years.  If  they  meet 
requirements  as  under- 
graduates, VCU  Honors 
students  are  guaranteed 
acceptance  into  the 
Medical  College.  (8) 

Advanced  placement 
studies  in  collaboration 
with  VCU  are  available 
to  high  school  students 
attending  the  Gover- 


nor's School  for  Gov- 
ernment and  Interna- 
tional Studies.  VCU 
faculty  teach  advanced 
courses  at  this  public 
school  for  high  achiev- 
ers, housed  at  Thomas 
Jefferson  High  School 
in  Richmond.  (9) 

In  a  special  summer 
program  on  the  MCV 
Campus,  Governor's 
School  for  Medicine 
students  participate  in 
lab  research  and  observe 
medical  procedures. 
Medical  faculty  volun- 
teer as  mentors  for  the 
six  weeks  teenagers 
sample  life  as  third- 
year  medical  students. 
One  of  six  Governor's 
Schools  funded  by  the 
state's  Department  of 
Education,  the  program 
began  on  the  MCV 
Campus  through  the 
efforts  of  1992  School  of 
Medicine  alumnus  Dr. 
Sterling  Ransone,  Jr. 


To  provide  an  optimal  environment  tor  educating'  and  training'  health  care  professionals, 

ror  conducting  research  to  improve  health  care  and  delivery,  and  lor  meeting  the  needs  ol 

patients  and  the  community  in  a  comprehensive  health  care  setting'; 


Leadership   as    bervice 

VCU  has  been  responsive  to  people's  endur- 
ing needs  since  its  1838  founding,  when  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  began.  Until 
MCV  opened  its  doors,  many  Virginians  had 
to  earn  their  medical  degrees  out-of-state, 
often  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  York.  MCV 
evolved  as  the  medical  department  of  Hamp- 
den-Sydney  College,  became  independent 
by  1854,  and  was  state-affiliated  by  1860. 
Almost  immediately,  MCV-trained  doctors 
and  their  students  were  incorporating  real- 
world  experience  into  their  education,  as 
war  exacted  its  changes  on  the  states. 


Now: 
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Civil  War  casualties 
came  to  Richmond, 
where  76,000  soldiers 
were  treated  at  the 
Chimborazo  Hospital. 
Organized  and  run  by 
Dr.  James  McCaw,  an 
MCV  professor  of 
chemistry,  it  gained  the 
distinction  as  the  largest 
military  hospital  to  have 
yet  existed.  ( 1 ) 


Landmark  legislation 

in  1996  established  the 

MCV  Hospitals 

Authority,  which 

allows  the  hospitals 

greater  competitive 

ability  as  a  health  care 

provider  in  our  rapidly 

changing  health  sys- 
tem. The  Best  Hospitals 
in  America  ranked 

MCVH  in 

1995  among  the  top 

1  percent  of  North 

American  hospitals.  (2) 


The  Medical  Sciences 
Building  and  the  Ambu- 
latory Care  Center  were 
designed  with  changing 
methods  in  health 
care  teaching,  research 
and  delivery  in  mind. 
Restructuring  programs 
allows  the  University  to 
efficiently  and  effective- 
ly address  priorities  that 
include  more  outpatient 
services  and  increasing 
interdisciplinary 
approaches.  Medical 
students  benefit  from 
studying  at  Virginia's 


most  comprehensive 
health  sciences  center, 
with  nationally  and 
internationally 
acclaimed  programs 
offered  from  the  state's 
capital.  More  than  200 
primary  care  physicians 
help  train  medical 
students — first-  and 
second-year  students 
are  in  doctors'  offices 
each  week,  adding  the 
clinical  aspect  to  their 
academic  training.  (3) 


Virginians  have  had  a  dependable 
ally  ever  since,  and  take  pride  in 
the  many  advances  initiated  at 
MCV  and  MCV  Hospitals,  named 
Richmonder  of  the  Year  in  1996  by 
the  city's  Style  Weekly.  Today  the 
MCV  Campus  of  VCU  continues 
to  be  a  vital  health  care  partner  as 
its  innovations  spread  to  benefit 
nearby  communities  and — 
through  its  alumni,  faculty, 
researchers  and  programs — as  it 
extends  its  nationally  respected 
health  care  services  to  others 
throughout  the  world. 


Patients  can  conven- 
iently access  the  same 
expert  care  from  MCV 
Campus  professionals 
who  offer  their  services 
in  surrounding  counties 
at  satellite  facilities  such 
as  those  at  Hanover 
Physical  Therapy,  (4) 
Community  Memorial 
Health  Center,  (5)  and 
Stony  Point.  (6) 


Whether  the  need  is  for 
an  organ  transplant,  or 
for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  most  chal- 
lenging health  problems, 
more  turn  to  VCU  for 
their  health  needs  as  the 
leading  urban  research 
institution  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. (7) 


VCU  President  Eugene 
P.  Trani  (left)  and  for- 
mer Governor  L.  Dou- 
glas Wilder  (to  Tram's 
left),  who  teaches  at 
VCU's  public  policy 
program,  met  with  Vice 
President  Gore  (right) 
in  South  Africa,  when 
VCU  helped  negotiate  a 
Memorandum  of 
Understanding  for  the 
South  African  Health 
Care  Initiative.  A  con- 
sortium of  U.S.  and 
South  African  academic 
medical  institutions  will 
work  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health 
to  support  South 
Africa's  effort  to  recon- 
cile a  legacy  of  inade- 
quate health  care  for  its 
citizens.  (8) 


lo  use  the  urban  nent  as  a  lane 

pertainin 


reloping'  new  approaches  to  problems 
sectors; 


Solid   Foundations   tor   Future   Lhange 


Richmond  Professional  Institute  (RPI)  started 
as  the  Richmond  School  of  Social  Work  and 
Public  Health  in  1917.  Its  curriculum  encom- 
passed more  of  the  humanities  and  sciences. 
By  1925  it  had  developed  into  the  Richmond 
division  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary;  and 
from  1939  until  its  1962  independence,  it 
was  known  as  the  Richmond  Professional 
Institute  of  that  college. 
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Although  social  work 
was  a  new  concept  at 
the  turn  of  the  century, 
social  worker,  Dr.  Henry 
Hibbs,  saw  it  would 
be  a  20th-century  stan- 
dard— and  VCU's  Acad- 
emic Campus  began 
with  that  vision.  The 
country  would  need 
more  of  these  and  other 
skilled  professionals  as 
war  and  peace  changed 
life  again.  ( 1 ) 


As  the  new  century 
got  underway,  World 
War  I  became  a  reality 
for  America.  Trained 
workers  from  the  Rich- 
mond School  of  Social 
Work,  RPI's  precursor, 
helped  fill  the  void  that 
opened  as  doctors  and 
nurses  left  Virginia  to 
assist  with  the  overseas 
war  effort.  (2) 


Through  endowed 
funding  as  the  Samuel 
S.  Wurtzel  Chair  in 


Social  Work,  Dr.  David 
Stoesz  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity with  expertise  on 
social  welfare  policy  and 
welfare  reform.  (3)  The 
School  of  Social  Work's 
faculty  consistently  rank 
in  the  nations  top  five 
for  scholarly  productivi- 
ty. Its  students  have 
access  to  state  and  fed- 
eral policy  makers  as  the 
nation's  social  programs 
undergo  radical  change. 
Social  work  students 


learn  directly  from  their 
fields'  professionals 
through  hundreds  of 
field  placements  in 
agencies  throughout 
Virginia,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Maryland. 
Their  weekly  collective 
service  contributions  to 
these  agencies  add  up  to 
nearly  6,000  hours, 
while  field  instructors 
donate  this  professional 
supervisionary  time  to 
the  school. 
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Virginia's  General  Assembly  created  Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth  University  by  join- 
ing the  strengths  of  MCV  and  RPI  in  1968. 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
dynamics  of  these  two  campuses  com- 
bined to  place  VCU  at  the  forefront  of 
urban  universities.  As  one  of  only  87 
Carnegie  One  institutions,  it  is  among 
the  nation's  most  significant  research  and 
comprehensive  universities;  of  the  three 
institutions  within  the  Commonwealth  to 
have  gained  this  distinction  (with  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University, 
and  the  University  of  Virginia),  VCU  is  the 
sole  urban  university. 


Life  Magazine  captured 
the  essence  of  RPI  in 
1 946 -VCU's  artistic 
legacy,  which  still  flavors 
the  Fan  District.  (4) 


The  School  of  Engineer- 
ing, (5)  undertaken 
in  partnership  with 
Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State 
University,  attracted 
employment  and  busi- 
ness opportunities  to 
Virginia  before  the 
foundation  was  laid. 
Motorola  decided  to 
invest  at  least  $3  billion 
in  a  new  computer  chip 
factory  in  Goochland 
County,  and  soon  there- 
after created  White  Oak 


We  constantly  face  changes,  and 
whenever  we  have  succeeded  as 
individuals,  institutions,  or  as  a 
culture,  a  key  ingredient  has  been 
adaptability. 

As  the  world's  structure  and 
economy  spin  into  new  transfor- 
mations, VCU's  central  location 
lets  it  continue  leading  the  way. 


low: 


Technology  and  science  offer 
amazing  21st  century  discoveries. 
The  arts  and  sciences  through- 
out both  campuses  give  the  VCU 
community  and  the  surrounding 
metropolitan  region  access  to  lim- 
itless world-class  opportunities, 
world-wide,  right  in  the  state's 
capital. 


Semiconductor  in  Hen- 
rico County,  in  partner- 
ship with  Siemens  AG. 
The  promise  of  5,000 
new  high-tech  jobs  by 
the  turn  of  the  century, 
with  residual  business 
spawning  another  5,000 
jobs,  added  silicon's 
fresh  sparkle  to  life 
along  the  James. 


The  Stuart  C.  Siegel 
Center,  (6)  VCU's  new 
convocation  and  recre- 
ation center,  and  the 
Fine  Arts  Center  (7) 
open  a  northern  gate- 
way between  the  city 
and  the  Academic  Cam- 
pus, where  imagination 
crosses  the  bridge  to 
take  on  a  tangible  and 
invigorated  form. 
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To  develop  and  sustain  a  faculty  of  tke  highest  quality  hy  providing  an  environment  conducive  to  their  achiev- 
ing and  maintaining  national  and  international  stature  and  hy  continuing'  to  attract  hoth  recognized  scholars 
and  outstanding  individuals  with  a  high  potential  for  scholarly  achievement  and  excellence  in  teaching; 


Leadership    is   Inclusive 

VCU's  inclusive  approach  means 
students  learn  more  than  theory. 
They  discover  the  real  lives,  needs, 
and  problems  of  people.  The  cos- 
mopolitan advantages  include  a 
diverse  and  plentiful  population, 
so  VCU's  graduates  are  ready  for 
the  real  world.  The  knowledge  and 
learning  habits  they  gain  along- 
side VCU's  experts  continue  to 
energize,  heal,  protect  and 
improve  more  real  lives  in  more 
astounding  ways  every  day. 


The  best  teachers  let 
their  own  hunger  tor 
learning  show  through 
to  their  students.  Educa- 
tion's captivating  spirit 
is  a  torch  to  pass  on  to 
others,  because  learning 
never  ends,  as  this  morn- 
ing's theory  can  be 
demonstrated  during 
this  afternoon's  practice 
in  the  heart  of  the 
Commonwealth.  (1) 


The  growing  need  for 
improved  math  and  sci- 
ence learning  looks  to 
teaching  for  answers.  A 
1996  National  Science 
Foundation  grant  of  $5 
million  funds  a  five-year 


project  designed  to 
improve  all  aspects  of 
K-8  teacher  preparation, 
as  well  as  renew  math 
and  science  courses  for 
non-science  students.  (2) 


The  VCU-led  Virginia 
Urban  Corridor  Teacher 
Preparation  Collabora- 
tive includes  communi- 
ty colleges — Germanna, 
J.  Sargeant  Reynolds, 
and  Tidewater — as  well 
as  Longwood  College, 
Mary  Washington  Col- 
lege, Norfolk  State  Uni- 
versity, and  Central 
Virginia's  regional 
schools'  Mathematics 
and  Science  Centers.  (3) 


Being  inclusive  also  means  there  are  no 
ivory  towers  at  VCU.  The  faculty  live  in 
the  real  world,  just  like  their  students, 
and  they  chose  teaching  as  a  way  to  make 
it  better.  They  enjoy  teaching,  and  want  to 
teach  their  students  well.  VCU's  profes- 
sors, for  example,  had  a  tenure-review 
policy  in  place  long  before  other  institu- 
tions thought  to  consider  it.  They  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  learning  and  teach- 
ing in  areas  they  value  as  important  and, 
to  serve  well,  they  must  stay  abreast  of 
the  latest  changes  in  their  fields  as  well  as 
bring  new  dimensions  of  knowledge  into 
the  world's  grasp. 


The  psychology  depart- 
ment is  just  one  exam- 
ple of  how  faculty 
provide  more  than 
classroom  instruction — 
undergraduates  have 
access  to  vibrant,  pro- 
fessionally active  profes- 
sors, whose  considerable 
sponsored  and  unspon- 
sored  research  and 
service  offer  students 
outstanding  educational 
opportunities.  The 
department's  nationally 


recognized  "Going  for 
the  Goal"  program 
quickly  spread  to  Los 
Angeles,  New  York, 
Boston  and  Atlanta, 
where  high  school 
students  help  middle 
school  students  to 
develop  key  life  skills 
to  overcome  problems. 
When  they  view  life  as 
a  series  of  problems  to 
solve,  they  can  see  how 
learning  never  stops  for 
anyone.  (4) 


Associate  Vice  President 
for  the  Health  Sciences 
Division,  Dr.  Louis 
Harris  (left),  is  a  distin- 
guished researcher  and 
professor  in  the  phar- 
macology and  toxicolo- 
gy department.  He 
initiated  a  program  that 
encourages  minorities  to 
pursue  careers  in  scien- 
tific research.  Dr.  Harris 
is  pictured  with  VCU/ 
MCV  Vice  President  Dr. 
William  Dewey.  (5) 


Before  the  final 
decade  was  half  fin- 
ished, annual  external 
research  funding  was 
$87.2  million — placing 

VCU  among  the 

nation's  top  79  research 

universities.  (6) 
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Leader  snip   is   Involved 


Students  learn  something  more  from  VCU's  faculty: 
involvement.  They  demonstrate  it  in  the  greater 
community  every  day. 

Faculty  offer  their  expertise  through  a  wide  range 
of  public  courses  and  programs.  The  educational  focus 
includes  offering  advanced  medical  care  at  no-  or  low- 
cost  to  the  indigent  public,  as  well  as  free  preventive 
programs,  such  as  mammography  screenings  and 
nutritional  counseling,  to  help  curb  serious  illness 
and  greater  cost.  ( 1 )  VCU  faculty  serve  the  community 
through  elderhostel  courses,  lectures  and  seminars, 
while  those  talented  in  music,  dance  or  theatre  give 
benefit  performances  for  others  in  need.  All  this  is  in 
addition  to  faculty  being  available  outside  of  class 
hours  as  their  VCU  students'  advisors,  or  even  just  to 
share  thoughts  during  a  walk  between  buildings.  (2) 
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Many  of  VCU's 
initiatives  pave  a 
two-way  street,  which 
was  part  of  the 
General  Assembly's 
vision  in  forming  the 
University  in  1968. 


VCU's  Community 
Service  Associates  Pro- 
gram links  faculty  with 
projects  from  neigh- 
borhood and  civic 
associations — with  high 
schoolers  volunteering 
through  the  YMCA  to 
give  Broad  Street  a  face 
lift  (3) — as  well  as  with 
government  (4)  and 
professional  organiza- 
tions. Faculty  experts 
provide  professional 
counseling  and  techni- 
cal assistance  that  might 
otherwise  be  unafford- 
able,  while  they  return 
to  their  classrooms  and 
research  with  current 
information  from  these 


projects.  These  have 
included  statewide  zon- 
ing criteria  and  needs; 
public  housing  commu- 
nity health  workshops; 
assessing  Virginia's  nar- 
cotics problems;  or 
developing  marketing 
strategies  for  profes- 
sional arts  organiza- 
tions. (5) 


Dr.  Lisa  Kaplowitz, 
through  a  Robert 
Woods  Johnson  Health 
Fellowship  administered 
by  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences'  Institute 
of  Medicine,  brings  her 
HIV/AIDS  expertise  to 
Capitol  Hill  offices  and 
The  White  House.  (6) 
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To  mobdize  its  creative  energies  and  its  expertise  to  meet  the  needs  01  i 
in  its  unique  role  as  Virginias  major  urnan  univers 


individuals 


Leadership   as   Partnership 

The  best  leaders,  rather  than  setting  them- 
selves apart  from  the  people,  demonstrate 
partnership  instead — that  they're  in  it  with 
everyone  else. 

VCU's  carpe  diem  spirit  starts  pitching 
right  in.  The  idea  is  to  seize  the  future  for 
our  students  today. 


Biotechnology's 
25  percent  annual 
growth  rate  is  lead- 
ing the  industry 
toward  an  anticipat- 
ed $125  billion  by 
the  time  the  world's 
calendars  flip  to 
2000.(1) 


Smaller  firms  have  a 
wealth  of  ideas,  but  lack 
the  funds  it  takes  to 
bring  new  products  to 
the  marketplace. 
Alliances  with  the  richer 
source  of  capital  and 
marketing  outlets  of 
larger,  established  com- 
panies in  the  region  give 
them  access  to  the  costly 
development  and 
approval  process.  ( 1 ) 
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Ideas, 

Infras t ructu re, 

Investment 


A  Capital   Venture  tor  Patent   Opportunity 


Virginia's  Biotechnology  Research  Park  has 
surfaced  on  the  East  Coast's  biotech  corri- 
dor with  the  brightness  of  a  nova.  Add  to 
that  VCU's  new  School  of  Engineering,  and 
central  Virginia  fastens  its  prime  position 
within  the  Boston-to-North  Carolina 
biotechnology  nexus.  (2) 

Richmond,  the  fifth  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict, is  home  to  numerous  Fortune  500 
companies  and  leading  advertising  agen- 
cies. Public-private  partnerships  connect 
investors  with  innovators,  which  fosters 
new  business.  (3)  The  Center  for  Innovative 
Technology,  a  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion created  by  Virginia's  legislature  in 
1984,  acts  as  a  catalyst.  It,  too,  chose  the 
research  park  for  its  location. 


I 


"m 


The  Biotechnology 
Research  Park  was  a 
result  of  pooled 
resources  that 
formed  a  civic  part- 
nership among: 

•  the  City  of  Rich- 
mond and  surround- 
ing counties 

•  business  leaders, 
with  the  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association  of 

Greater  Richmond 
taking  the  lead  that 

19  of  the  city's 

largest  corporations 

joined 

•  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia, 
from  the  General 
Assembly  to  the 
voters  themselves, 
who  approved  the 
bonds  issue  that 
provided  construc- 
tion funding. 


A  two-hour  drive  from 
Washington,  D.C.'s  fed- 
eral research  and  regu- 
lating agencies,  the 
research  complex  is  a 
docking  port  designed 
to  fit  biomedical  com- 
panies' specialized 
needs. 

Scientists  are  mere  steps 
from  VCU's  top-rated 
pharmacology  and  toxi- 
cology researchers  on 
the  MCV  Campus  and 
MCV  Hospitals.  The 
Drug  Design  and  Devel- 
opment Institute,  and 
the  Virginia  Institute  for 
Psychiatric  and  Behav- 
ioral Genetics,  were 
among  the  first  faculty- 
formed  organizations 
to  locate  in  the  research 
park.  Consumers 
benefit  sooner  from 
the  pharmaceutical 
advances  these  partner- 
ships yield. The  third- 
largest  German-held 
company,  Boehringer 
Ingelheim  Inc.,  moved 
a  process  research  labo- 
ratory from  Germany 


to  Richmond,  and  BI 
Chemicals,  Inc.,  thus 
became  one  of  the 
park's  charter  tenants. 
The  first  building  in 
the  park  was  fully 
leased  by  1995. 
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loot]  >nal  and  graduate  |rrogVams  leading  to  doctoral,  mas- 

;;ioii5,  the-  sciences,  tlie  humanities,  and  the  arts; 


Caring   Partners  nips 


Virginia's  sole  School  of  Dentistry  (1)  and,  until  1996,  its 
only  School  of  Pharmacy,  are  on  VCU's  Medical  Campus. 
Both  have  rated  repeatedly  among  the  nation's  top  twelve 
and  ten  (respectively)  professional  graduate  programs  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  surveys.  Nearly  70  percent  of 
Virginia's  practicing  dentists  are  VCU  graduates,  and  phar- 
macy alumni  (2)  make  up  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
state's  registered  pharmacists. 

As  the  U.S.  healthcare  market  continues  to  shift,  pharma- 
cists will  provide  more  service  than  product,  while  rapid 
advances  in  drug  therapy  will  increase  their  collaborative 
role  with  physicians. 


VCU's  School  of  Allied  Health  Professions  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  in  the  nation.  Its 
graduate  programs  in  health  administration 
and  physical  therapy  receive  top  ratings  in 
annual  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  surveys 
(respectively  ranking  tenth  and  eighth  through 
1996).  Our  aging  population's  rising  numbers 
spur  growth  in  home  health  care  and  services. 
We'll  need  more  graduates  of  occupational  and 
physical  therapy  programs — along  with  geron- 
tologists,  rehabilitation  counselors,  nurse  anes- 
thetists and  radiology  technicians.  (3) 


Occupational  Therapists 


1'hvsic.ll  Therapists 
1990                2005 

Radiologic  Therapists 
1990                2005 

pi 

_ 
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Graduate  students  are 
the  launching  pads  from 
which  tomorrow's  inno- 
vations and  teaching 
progress.  Other 
redesigns  in  the  medical 
sciences  curricula 
include  the  MD/PhD 
program.  Near  and  far, 
an  abundance  of  oppor- 
tunities exist  for  VCU's 
graduate  students  to 
interact  with  researchers 
and  business  leaders.  (4) 


1-19,000  252,000 

Bwcmi  fl  I <tlvr  Sumstiis  1992  si/nvr 

Job  Increases 
through  2005 

Health  services:  84.1  % 
Residential  care:  82.7% 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


We  want  more  quality 
to  fill  the  extra  years 
that  medical  advances 
have  given  to  our  life- 
spans. And  we're  doing 
it,  with  the  help  of  allies 
ranging  from  researchers 
to  therapists. 
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Graduate  education  includes  assigning  stu- 
dents to  provide  direct,  supervised  care  of 
patients  and,  for  those  whose  degrees  will  allow 
them  to  teach  in  their  fields,  guiding  graduate 
students'  professional  training  as  educators.  It 
takes  more  faculty  with  postgraduate  training 
to  teach  these  increasing  numbers  of  profes- 
sionals. Equipment,  along  with  both  redesigned 
and  new  facilities,  will  help  faculty  and  stu- 
dents continue  with  the  same  quality  of 
research,  teaching  and  learning  that  make 
these  programs  respected  national  leaders. 


We  need  more  primary 
care  generalists,  particu- 
larly in  rural  areas,  and 
the  School  of  Medicine 
is  well  on-course  in  this 
Generalist  Initiative  for 
Virginia.  (5) 

Research  is  robust: 
Medical  faculty  attract 
nearly  70  percent  of 
sponsored  program 
funding  at  VCU.  The 
school's  Department  of 
Human  Genetics  works 
with  a  full  range  of 
collaborative  research 
activities,  while  external 
research  funding  in  the 
biochemistry  depart- 


ment, along  with  that 
in  the  pharmacology 
and  toxicology  depart- 
ment, ranks  both  fifth 
nationally  for  NIH 
support.  (6) 

As  hospital-centered 
care  lessens,  nurses  will 
serve  more  in  advanced- 
care  settings,  as  well  as 
conduct  more  research 
to  improve  patient  care 
and  cost  efficiency.  The 
School  of  Nursing,  a 
source  for  the  best  of 
skilled  care  givers,  helps 
meet  rural  and  under- 
served  areas'  need  for 


help  by  offering  more 
conveniently  scheduled 
courses,  such  as  its 
Weekend  Graduate 
Nurse  Practitioner 
Program.  (7 


Our  culture  is  able  to 
meet  more  of  our  popu- 
lation's special  needs 
than  ever.  Only  one  of 
many  shining  examples 
is  the  Rehabilitation 
Research  and  Training 
Center,  based  jointly  in 
the  School  of  Medicine 
and  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. The  center 
makes  a  return  to  work, 


as  well  as  that  first  job, 
possible  for  those  with 
disabilities  caused  by 
head  injuries  or  mental 
retardation.  (8) 


The  School  of  the  Art's 
doctoral  program  in  art 
history  is  the  only  one 
in  the  nation  to  focus 
on  multiculturalism.  (9) 
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To  v,i:  mote 


cultural  diversity  in  its  student  body,  taculty,  administration, 
lo  enhance  and  enrich  the  University; 


Pa rtners   Who've   Made   Remarkable   Progress 


Alumni  will  be  100,000  strong  by  the  year  2000.  The  Alumni 
Stars  annual  program  welcomes  home  each  school's  star 
alumnus/a  in  recognition  of  significant  achievements. 

The  alumni  associations  sponsor  programs  through 
which  alumni  also  welcome  student  externs  into  their  work- 
place, where  they  show  them  the  ropes  of  their  professions. 
Many  alumni  return  to  campus  to  teach  or  offer  seminars. 

Experienced  hands,  VCU  alumni  guide  student  interns 
through  encounters  of  the  real  kind.  Students  get  their  feet 
wet  alongside  successful  alumni  in  Richmond  area  business- 
es, arts  organizations,  city  and  state  agencies — even  in 
palm-studded  vistas  in  California. 

A     Sampling     o  f     Our     Outstanding     Alumni 


Victor  L.  Goines 
'91  MM/A 

Though  he  earned  a 
teaching  degree  and 
taught  math  in  public 
schools,  Victor  Goines 
came  to  VCU  to  get  his 
master's  degree  in  music 
studying  the  saxophone. 
Lauded  by  Dr.  David  P. 
Cordle,  Chair  of  the 
Department  of  Music, 
as  "one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished graduates  in 
the  Jazz  area,"  Goines 
tours  as  saxophonist  in 
the  "Wynton  Marsalis 
Sextet,"  has  his  own  jazz 
ensemble  and  has 
recorded  compact  discs. 
He  is  garnering  world- 
wide acclaim. 
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Partnership 

VCU  alumni  and  facul- 
ty have  an  invested 
interest  in  the  economy 
and  quality  of  life  in 
Virginia-they  often  join 
together  to  promote 
Richmond  and  the 
Commonwealth 
nation-wide.  Pictured 
above  are  Gregory 
Wingfield  75  BS/H&S 


Packs  A  Punch . 


and  76  MURP/H&S, 
president  of  the  Greater 
Richmond  Partnership, 
Inc;  Phyllis  Cothran  71 
BS/B,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer 
of  Trigon  BlueCross 
BlueShield;  VCU  sculp- 
tor Elizabeth  King;  and 
VCU's  President 
Eugene  P.  Trani. 


Mystery  fans  around 
the  world  are  familiar 
with  Patricia  Cornwell's 
crime-solving  medical 
examiner,  Dr.  Kay  Scar- 
petta.  But  not  many 
know  that  the  fictional 
character  is  based  on  an 
actual  person-Dr.  Mar- 
cella  Fierro  is  Virginia's 
Chief  Medical  Examin- 
er and  chair  of  VCU's 
Department  of  Legal 
Medicine.  Dr.  Fierro 
has  served  on  the  MCV 
Campus  faculty  for 
nearly  25  years  and, 
takes  comparisons  to 
Scarpetta  good- 
naturedly.  "You  know, 
Scarpetta  is  described  as 
blonde,  blue-eyed  and 
weighing  105  pounds. 
I'm  not  blonde,  I  don't 
have  blue  eyes,  and  I 
haven't  weighed  105 
pounds  since  I  was  10 
years  old." 


Richard  N.  Carlyon 
'53  BFA/A 
'63  MFA/A 

VCU  is  fortunate  that 
many  alumni  return  to 
campus  to  teach  on  the 
faculty.  For  many  years, 
Carlyon  taught  in 
Painting  and  Printmaking, 
Communication  Arts 
and  Design,  and  Art 
History.  In  1994,  he  was 
named  the  country's 
best  university  art  pro- 
fessor by  the  College  Art 
Association  of  America. 


VCU  alumni  stay  involved 
with  the  community  and  with 
their  alma  mater  because  they 
learned  the  value  of  partner- 
ship as  students.  May  that 
circle  be  unbroken. 


David  Baldacci 
'83  BA/H  &  S 

Political  science  alumnus 
David  Baldacci  became  a 
corporate  attorney  near 
The  White  House  by 
day;  by  night,  he  wrote 
Absolute  Power.  The 
thriller  sold  for  $2  mil- 
lion and  rocketed  to  No. 
2  on  the  New  York  Times 
and  Wall  Street  Journal 
best-seller  lists.  Castle- 
Rock  Entertainment 
secured  film  rights;  Clint 
Eastwood  will  star  and 
direct.  Pictured  with  his 
wife,  MicheUe,  Baldacci 
is  one  of  three  VCU 
graduates  in  his  family 
(brother  Rudy  '76 
BFA/A,  and  sister, 
Sharon  79  BS/MC). 


Richard  T  Robertson 
'67  BS/MC 
President,  Warner 
Brothers  Domestic 
Television  Distribution 

Dick  Robertson  feels 
"it  is  truly  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  For  several 
years,  he  and  his  wife, 
Marianne,  have  made 
it  possible  for  students 
in  the  School  of  Mass 
Communications  to 
serve  as  interns  for  two 
weeks  at  the  Warner 
Brothers  Studios  in 
Burbank,  California. 
He  also  is  chairing  the 
Campaign  for  Virginia 
Commonwealth  Uni- 
versity "Partners  for 
Progress." 


Dr.  Jean  Harris 
'55  MD/M 

Dr.  Jean  Harris'  distin- 
guished career  has 
touched  government 
administrations,  corpo- 
rations, and  medical 
associations,  and  is 
characterized  by  public 
service,  on  both  the 
local  and  national  level. 
A  Richmond  native,  she 
was  the  first  minority 
to  be  admitted  into  the 
medical  program  at 
MCV  VCU's  Jean  L. 
Harris  Scholarship 
Program  honors  her 
contributions  to  the 
medical  profession, 
while  providing  future 
medical  professionals 
with  the  opportunity  to 
follow  in  her  footsteps. 


Dr.  French  Moore,  Jr. 
'60  DDS/D  and 
Dr.  French  Moore,  Sr. 
'22  DDS/D 

Dr.  French  Moore,  Jr.  is 
an  active  alumnus  from 
an  MCV  family.  Both 
his  father,  Dr.  French 
Moore,  Sr.,  who  recent- 
ly established  the 
Moore  Family  Endow- 
ment in  the  School  of 
Dentistry,  and  his  son, 
Dr.  French  Moore  III, 
are  alumni.  Moore  Jr.  is 
a  former  Rector  of  the 
University  and  current- 
ly serves  on  the  Alumni 
House  Development 
Committee.  The  Moore 
family  recently  named  a 
room  in  the  new  MCV 
Alumni  Conference 
Center. 


VCU  President  Eugene 
P.  Trani  has  been  on 
record  as  saying,  "Dr. 
Harris  is  true  to  her 
name-Grace."  A  role 
model  for  students,  fac- 
ulty and  staff,  Dr.  Harris 
is  an  example  of  today's 
woman-devoted  to  her 
family  and  friends, 
active  in  the  community 
in  a  variety  of  venues 
including  corporate, 
non-profit  and  educa- 
tional leadership  posi- 
tions, and  a  professional 
par  excellence.  "All  of  us 
must  work  together, 
here  at  VCU  and  within 
higher  education  as  a 
whole,"  she  says,  "to 
offer  the  stability,  mean- 
ing and  belonging  that 
come  with  the  investiga- 
tion and  dissemination 
of  knowledge.  That  is 
our  mission." 
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The  VCU  Libraries  are  the  vital  system  through  which  we 
communicate  our  compendium  of  this  knowledge  to  each 
other.  While  the  more  than  one  million  volumes,  papers, 
journals  and  various  printed  publications  and  archives  still 


offer  their  riches  within  the  libraries'  walls,  our  technologi- 
cal appetite  wanted  more.  VCU  Libraries,  part  of  the  Virtual 
Library  of  Virginia  project,  offers  electronic  access  to  this 
new  world  of  virtually  instant  information. 


Soon  after  VCU  had 
launched  into  Partner- 
ship 2000,  Multimedia 
Today*  featured  an 
article  on  this  public- 
private  partnership. 
"While  every  college 
faces  burgeoning  costs 
and  dwindling 
resources,"  the  article 
noted,  "few  have  taken 
up  the  gauntlet  as 
boldly  as  has  VCU." 
Partnership  2000 
leverages  limited  Uni- 
versity resources, 
allowing  VCU  to  pio- 
neer the  educational 
technology  path  that 
leads  us  from  our  cur- 
rent teaching-centered 
culture  to  one  that  is 
learning-centered. 
VCU's  focus  on  deliv- 
ering information  and 
courses  improves  ser- 
vices to  students  on 
and  off  campus,  while 
it  expands  access  to 
its  internationally 
respected  research, 
professional  programs, 
and  healthcare  exper- 
tise. Scientific  visual- 
ization, telemedicine, 
and  virtual  surgery  are 
among  the  offerings 
available  through  the 
MCV  Campus  and 
MCV  Hospitals.  One- 
stop  shopping  Student 
Service  Centers  are  cus- 
tomer service  oriented, 
from  registration  to 
pulling  up  one's  GPA 
on  the  screen. 
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Numerous  VCU  faculty  and  alumni 
have  published  books  found  in 
libraries  and  collections —  and  widely 
used  as  textbooks — nationwide.  They 
are  frequently  cited  as  experts  in  the 
national  media  from  coast  to  coast. 
Their  work  is  often  featured  in  maga- 
zines—  The  New  Yorker,  Health, 
Fortune,  Time,  Newsweek — and  is 
published  in  the  world's  leading 
educational,  medical,  and  scientific 
research  journals. 
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Curious  to  learn  more  about  VCU  right  now?  Access  the  excitement  electronically 
and  visit  VCU's  programs  on  the  World  Wide  Web:www.vcu.edu. 


issues.  "My  clients'  lives  are  controlled  by  drugs.  We  work  to  turn 
that  around,  giving  them  control  so  that  they  can  take  charge  of 
their  lives." 

Following  his  "heart  of  hearts  to  community  mental  health," 
Fisher  may  have  completed  his  journey  recently  by  joining  the  staff 
at  Crossroads  Community  Service  Board  in  Amelia,  which  pro- 
vides former  inpatients  with  aftercare.  His  clients  are  primarily 
indigent.  "They  have  Medicaid  or  nothing."  Happily  clocking  near- 
ly 14-hour  days,  six  days  a  week,  Fisher  thrives  on  the  challenge  of 
building  new  programs  in  a  new  location,  "where  my  clients  won't 
recognize  me  in  Ukrops." 

"Sitting  in  groups  with  people  with  substance  abuse  problems 
is  my  best  time.  It's  easy  to  use  drugs  and  really  hard  not  to.  My 
clients  can't  move  out  of  their  poverty.  My  cognitive-behavioral 
model,"  he  says,  "helps  them  make  changes  in  their  lives,  despite 
their  environment." 

Adds  his  wife  Vicky,  a  mental  health  nurse  and  doctoral  stu- 
dent in  psychiatric  nursing  at  the  MCV  campus,  "We  have  a  love 
for  long-term,  mentally-ill  people." 


Maurice  Fisher  Sr. 


Beyond  the  physical  effects  and  side  effects  of  drugs,  social  workers  and  other  thera- 
pists deal  with  medication  in  a  larger  context.  What  do  psychotropic  drugs  mean,  not 
only  to  individual  patients  but  to  the  culture? 

This  fall  Bentley  is  on  leave  from  VCU,  writing  a  grant  proposal  to  study  the  mean- 
ing of  medication  in  people's  lives,  "an  area  that  hasn't  been  fully  explored."  She  will  be 
asking,  What  does  being  on  Prozac  mean  to  someone?  What  does  being  on  Ritalin  mean 
to  a  child?  Or  the  parents?  Some  people  see  medication  as  a  stigma — others  as  a  God- 
send. What  are  the  factors  that  influence  what  medication  means  to  a  person — culture, 
family,  gender,  the  kind  of  medicine  prescribed,  the  attitude  of  your  physician  or  psychi- 
atrist? "Today,  more  people  are  taking  more  medications.  We  need  to  know  what  this 
means  for  them  and  for  our  society  as  well." 

Our  faculty  and  alumni  have  given  us  a  wide-angle  view  of  personality  and  behav- 
ior, constructing  a  more  complex  idea  of  the  nature  of  mental  illness.  Clearly,  will  power 
alone  won't  lessen  people's  emotional  pain.  Research,  medication,  and  the  hard  work  of 
dedicated  mental  health  practitioners  and  their  patients  will.  And,  last  but  not  least,  cre- 
ating a  culture  of  open  minds. 

Christine  Shtogren  has  written  extensively  on  VCU/MCV  research  and  treatment  in  psychiatric  medicine  and 
psychology.  Her  older  son  Alex  was  lead  singer  with  the  Michigan  rock  group,  Serotonin,  now  disbanded. 


Photography  by  David  Hale,  except  where  indicated. 
Illustration  by  Scott  Wright  '78BFA. 


In  the  middle  of  baseball  season,  on  a  summer  night  so  drizzly  that  most  games  were 
rained  out,  MCV  Foundation  board  members,  deans  and  guests  gathered  at  the  Founda- 
tion's annual  dinner  to  recognize  the  year's  fundraising  and  fund  management  achieve- 
ments at  the  MCV  Campus.  Dr.  Herbert  "Hobie"  Claiborne  '50MD,  Foundation  presi- 
dent, began  by  thanking  all  those  who  worked  to  generate  private  support  for 
MCV/VCU  schools,  centers  and  departments.  He  pointed  out  that  the  campus  attracted 
$10.5  million  in  gifts  and  pledges,  a  17  percent  increase  over  last  year. 

The  evening's  highlight  came  when  Claiborne  invited  VCU  President  Eugene  P. 
Trani  to  join  him  at  the  podium.  He  said,  "At  the  May  trustees'  meeting  Gene  Trani  out- 
lined 12  key  strategies  for  the  health  center's  future.  It  is  obvious  that  significant 
progress  was  made  during  the  year  to  position  MCV/VCU  to  meet  the  challenges  facing 
academic  medical  centers  today. 

"Among  the  most  significant  accomplishments  was  the  successful  legislation  to  cre- 
ate the  MCV  Hospitals  Authority.  Only  a  few  people  realize  how  many  hours  of  work  the 
legislation  required.  Had  Gene  Trani  not  made  it  his  top  priority,  it  would  not  have  hap- 
pened," Claiborne  said. 

This  summer's  celebration  stands  in  stark  contrast  with  summer,  1995  just  one  year 
ago,  when  newspaper  headlines  proclaimed,  "MCV  in  Fragile  Financial  Health"  with 
subheads  like  "Choked  by  Competition"  and  "Regulatory  Strangleholds."  Today, 

throughout  the  campus,  faculty  and  staff,  alumni  and  friends  are 
working  hard,  but  confidently,  from  a  solid  base,  to  meet  the 
health  care  challenges  of  managed  care. 

Representing  alumni,  corporate  America  and  academia,  five  new 
trustees  have  joined  the  MCV  Foundation  Board.  Drawn  from 
communities  throughout  Virginia,  they  are:  Peter  W.  Brown  MD, 
clinical  assistant  professor  of  surgery;  Barbara  Dunn  '84PhD/N, 
clinical  associate  professor  in  the  School  of  Nursing;  Marshall 
Gayheart  '53BS/P,  pharmacist;  G.  Gilmer  Minor  III,  chairman, 
president  and  CEO  of  Owens  &  Minor;  and  French  H.  Moore  Jr. 
'60DDS,  dentist.  In  the  photo  on  this  page,  Trustee  Emeritus 
Henry  Addington  '51BS/P  (left)  cheers  the  home  team  with  Gil 
Minor. 
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Kara  Jones  Broderick  (top  right)  is  now  director  of  development  for  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine. A  University  of  Virginia  alumna  with  a  BA  in  English,  she  was  assistant  director  of 
development  for  the  school  for  two  years.  Before  joining  the  MCV  Campus  team,  she 
was  a  development  officer  for  the  University  of  Richmond. 

Julie  Curd  (lower  right)  is  the  new  assistant  director  of  development  for  the  School 
of  Medicine.  A  1992  graduate  of  University  of  the  South  in  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  with  a 
BA  in  economics,  she  was  associate  director  of  annual  giving  for  her  alma  mater  for  four 
years  before  coming  to  MCV. 

Sharon  Larkins  (top  left)  joins  the  MCV  Foundation  as  senior  development  officer. 
A  Virginia  native  with  a  career  in  fund  raising  spanning  30  years,  she  was  with  Duke 
University  Medical  Center  for  eight  years,  where  she  became  associate  director  of  devel- 
opment. Before  that  she  was  campaign  and  communications  vice  president  for  United 
Way  of  Wake  County  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Heather  Neier  (lower  left)  is  the  new  director  of  development  and  external  affairs 
for  the  Massey  Cancer  Center.  A  graduate  of  DePauw  University  with  a  BA  in  English 
composition,  she  worked  at  UVA's  Virginia  Engineering  Foundation  for  six  years  and 
served  as  interim  VEF  executive  director. 


Dr.  Claiborne  (below  left)  says  "Thanks!"  to  former  Foundation  presidents  and  names 
them  trustees  emeriti.  Left  to  right:  Dr.  Herbert  Claiborne,  MCV  Foundation  president; 
Robert  Courain  Jr,  president  at  RECO  Industries;  and  Joseph  Carter  Jr,  senior  counsel  at 
Hunton  &  Williams.  Also  named  but  not  pictured  is  William  H.  Goodwin  Jr.,  president 
of  CCA  Industries. 

fytia?  to-  Sat  fat  791(21/ 

The  Foundation  expects  a  few  more  home  runs  from  VCU  President  Eugene  Trani  and 
his  official  Willie  Mays  Adirondack  bat  (below  right).  Foundation  President  Herbert 
Claiborne  also  presented  Dr.  Trani  with  a  leadership  award  from  the  Foundation, 
inscribed,  "Presented  to  Eugene  P.  Trani,  the  president  who  went  to  bat  for  the 
MCV/VCU  Campus,  with  grateful  appreciation,  the  MCV  Foundation  Board  of 
Trustees." 
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Grand  Rounds 


Power  and  Light. 

VCU  and  our  "Partners  in  Progress"  met 
October  10  at  Tredegar  Ironworks  at 
Richmond's  riverside  at  a  gala  kick-off  for  the 
campaign  to  take  the  university  into  the  next 
century.  After  an  elegant  buffet  and  a  snazzy 
multi-media  show  with  lasers  and  music, 
campaign  chair  Dick  Robertson  '67BS/MC, 
made  an  electrifying  announcement  of  his 
own,  pledging  $1  million  to  the  campaign. 
Building  some  Hollywood  suspense,  Robertson 
(president  of  Warner  Brothers  Domestic 
Television)  spun  out  a  tale  of  his  history  with 
the  university,  beginning  with  a  sledding 
accident  as  an  RPI  student,  when  MCV 
surgeons  saved  his  damaged  left  arm. 

Alumni  power  will  be  leading  schools, 
divisions  and  friends  toward  a  goal  of  $125 
million.  Robertson's  co-chairs  are  Bryant 
Baird  Jr.,  Herbert  Claiborne  Jr.  '50MD,  William 
Goodwin  Jr.,  Allen  King,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  G.  Thalhimer.  Vice  chairs  are 
Wyndham  Blanton  Jr.  '50MD  '59MS/M-BH, 
Rejena  Carreras  70BFA  '80MA/A,  Robert  Grey 
Jr  '73BS/B,  French  Moore  Jr.  '60DDS.  Already, 
more  than  $85  million  has  been  committed. 
What  are  our  plans?  See  the  insert  in  this 
issue.  (In  photo,  l-r  are  President  Gene  Trani 
and  his  wife  Lois,  Robertson,  and  VCU  Rector 
Stuart  Siegel.) 


Big    Win    in    Vegas 

Beating  out  both  Duke  and  Ohio  State 
universities,  a  trio  of  MCV  students  took 
the  top  award  in  a  case  study  competition 
sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of 
Health  Services  Executives  April  29  in  Las 
Vegas.  Our  graduate  students  in  health 
administration  were  told  to  shore  up  a 
hypothetical  hospital  system  with  unfilled 
beds  and  a  grim  economic  prognosis.  Of 
the  eight  competing  teams,  VCU's  was  the 
only  one  that  proposed  hospital  restruc- 
turing— finding  a  market  niche  and 
adding  beds.  "What  made  them  stand  out 
was  that  they  identified  viable  strategies 
that  address  the  current  health  care  mar- 
ket," said  Tracy  Thomas,  speaking  for  the 
association. 


MCVH    Authority 

The  16-member  board  governing  the  new 
MCV  Hospitals  Authority  met  at  the  end 
of  the  summer,  electing  VCU's  president, 
Dr.  Eugene  Trani,  as  chair. 

The  board  will  set  up  procedures 
under  which  the  authority  will  function. 
It  will  also  set  up  employee  compensation 
and  benefits  structures  and  grievance  pro- 
cedures. The  authority  must  be  fully  oper- 
ational by  June  30,  1997. 


Women's    Health 

New  national  trials  have  been  funded  by 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  to  determine 
whether  pre-operative  chemotherapy  not 
only  increases  the  survival  rate  of  breast 
cancer  patients,  but  also  reduces  the  extent 
of  surgery  required.  MCV  Hospitals  is  a 
site  for  these  trials,  and  Dr.  Harry  Bear, 
chair  of  surgical  oncology,  is  the  national 
chair  of  the  study  which  includes  200  sites 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  more 
than  2,000  women. 

"Eventually,"  Bear  says,  "what  we  want 
to  see  is  that  almost  no  one  with  breast 
cancer  will  need  a  mastectomy,  regardless 
of  the  initial  size  of  her  tumor." 


Tenure    Gets    Tougher 

The  public  has  been  demanding  better 
accountability  from  university  professors, 
and  a  special  public  irritant  is  tenure,  seen 
as  a  lifetime  contract  that  protects  incom- 
petent teachers.  Department  chairs  have 
always  held  yearly  reviews  of  faculty  which 
affected  their  promotions  and  salaries. 
Tenured  faculty  could  be  fired  for  incom- 
petence, but  that  was  difficult  to  accom- 
plish. In  a  preemptive  response  to  avoid 
having  a  new  tenure  policy  thrust  upon 
them,  VCU  faculty  took  the  initiative. 
After  nearly  two  years  of  discussion,  facul- 
ty developed  a  post-tenure  review  policy,  a 
procedure  with  teeth  to  evaluate  the  teach- 
ing, service  and  research  of  tenured  facul- 
ty, effective  July  1,  1997. 

In  the  new  process,  professors  whose 
performance  is  rated  unsatisfactory  in 
their  annual  review — according  to  criteria 
specific  to  each  department — will  have 
further  review  by  a  faculty  panel.  Profes- 
sors will  have  two  years  to  improve 
according  to  a  plan  worked  out  between 
the  faculty  member  and  the  department 
chair.  Tenure  itself  remains,  and  faculty 
feel  this  keeps  a  safeguard  for  academic 
freedom — that  no  one  will  lose  a  job 
because  of  unfashionable  ideas. 

In  April,  Dr.  Stanley  Strong,  Faculty 
Senate  president,  and  Dr.  Robert  Adler, 
chair  of  the  faculty's  promotion  and 
tenure  committee,  wrote  that  the  new  pol- 
icy "will  give  us  a  more  vigorous  and 
human  response  to  poor  professorial  per- 
formance. It  will  answer  the  public's  con- 
cerns in  a  real  way."  Of  1,479  full-time  fac- 
ulty on  both  campuses,  718  are  tenured 
and  175  are  eligible  for  tenure. 

Provost  Grace  Harris  commented, 
"Post-tenure  review  helps  ensure  that 
VCU  is  delivering  the  high  quality  of  edu- 
cation we  demand  of  ourselves  and  pledge 
to  our  students." 


Listen    Up! 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  has 
awarded  a  $2.8  million  grant  to  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University's  Life  Skills 
Center  to  teach  cancer  prevention  to 
young  people.  "Goals  for  Health"  will 
deploy  high  school  students  to  help 
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sixth-  and  seventh-graders  make  informed 
decisions  about  diet  and  tobacco  use  that 
will  help  prevent  cancer. 

Principal  investigator  Dr.  Steven 
Danish,  psychology  professor  and  center 
director,  is  joined  in  the  project  by  Eliza- 
beth Fries,  assistant  professor  of  psycholo- 
gy and  affiliate  with  the  Massey  Cancer 
Center.  "You  have  to  figure  out  how  to  get 
kids  to  listen,"  Danish  says.  "To  do  that, 
you  need  to  make  the  program  interesting 
to  them.  And  you  must  make  sure  the 
message  is  delivered  by  those  who  are 
credible  to  youth — their  peers." 


Policy    and    Puzzles 

Dr.  Lisa  Kaplowitz, 
director  of  the 
HIV/ AIDS  Center  on 
the  MCV  Campus, 
has  been  shaping 
AIDS  policy  in 
research,  treatment 
and  education  at 
VCU  and  in  Virginia 
since  the  early  1980s. 
Her  compassionate 
and  comprehensiv 
knowledge  have  led 
to  a  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Fellowship  in  Washington. 
She  joined  five  colleagues  from  Duke, 
Harvard,  Yale  and  Tulane  in  the  capital 
where  they  will  have  access  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  duringl996-97. 
RWJ  Fellows  will  attack  not  only  AIDS  but 
broad  public-health  issues.  "What  we've 
learned  from  AIDS  can  be  applied  to 
health  policy  andcare  delivery  for  chronic 
diseases  and  undeserved  populations," 
Kaplowitz  emphasizes. 

In  April,  MCV  heard  more  AIDS  news 
from  the  front  when  Dr.  Robert  Gallo,  co- 
discoverer  of  the  AIDS  virus  and  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Human  Virology  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  spoke  to  a  packed 
audience  at  the  Forbes  Graduate  Student 
Honors  Colloquium.  Gallo  is  convinced 
"there  will  be  major  progress  [against 
AIDS]  before  this  decade,  or  century,  or 
millennium  is  up." 

One  likely  route  is  gene  therapy  to 
treat  AIDS  infections,  Gallo  said.  Another 
promising  line  of  investigation  involves 
chemokines,  small  proteins  naturally 
produced  by  the  immune  system.  They 
can  apparently  block  HIV  entry  into  cells 
and  may  be  a  key  to  why  some  people  who 
carry  the  virus  do  not  develop  AIDS. 


Ethnicity    and    AIDS 
Awareness 

VCU  researchers  studying  AIDS  awareness 
have  found  that  many  people,  especially 
among  ethnic  populations,  are  still  largely 
uninformed  about  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  virus  is  transmitted.  Earlier  this 
year,  scientists  polled  nearly  2,000  Virgini- 
ans in  random  phone  interviews. 

Many  respondents  of  all  ethnicities 
thought  transmission  of  the  disease  was 
likely  in  five  different  circumstances — in 
all  of  which  it  is  impossible  or  nearly 
impossible  to  contract  AIDS.  Hispanics 
and  African  Americans  have  the  least 
information,  although  the  disparity  is 
much  smaller  when  levels  of  income  and 
education  are  accounted  for.  Minorities 
are  more  likely  to  endorse  a  strong  gov- 
ernment role  in  AIDS  prevention  and 
treatment,  but  more  than  90  percent  of  all 
respondents  agree  that  individuals  and 
families  should  take  responsibility  for  HIV 
prevention. 

J.  David  Kennamer,  senior  research 
associate  at  VCU's  Survey  Research  Labo- 
ratory was  part  of  the  research  team  for 
the  study,  presented  in  Vancouver  at  the 
XI  Annual  AIDS  Conference  in  July,  1996. 
"Differences  in  knowledge  and  attitudes 
about  HIV  among  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  must  be  considered  when  you're 
designing  prevention  and  education  pro- 
grams," he  said. 


White    House    Fellow 

Dr.  Stephanie  L.  Ferguson  '87MS/N  is 
one  of  18  White  House  Fellows  for  the 
1996-97  term.  She  is  a  special  assistant  to 
senior  officials  in  the  White  House  and 
Cabinet  as  they  tackle  specific  policy 
assignments  and  legislation. 

President  Clinton  comments  that  the 
non-partisan  program  is  designed  to 
"invigorate  the  government  with  youthful 
energy  and  create  a  spirit  of  service  among 


those  who  would  become  leaders  of  the 
In  lure." 

Ferguson  responds  to  the  challenge.  "I 
am  striving  to  be  one  of  the  best  health 
policy  experts  and  analysts  at  both  a 
national  and  international  level.  I  expect 
to  get  skills  essential  to  public  service  in 
the  federal  arena,"  she  says. 
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Pharm    Dean 

VCU's  Board  of  Visitors  recentl 
Dr.  Victor  Yanchick 
the  new  dean  of 
the  School  of  Phar- 
macy. Yanchick  had 
been  dean  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy 
at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Health 
Sciences  Center  since 
1985  and  a  scientific 
reviewer  for  the 
American  Society  of 
Hospital  Pharmacists 
and  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  for  more  than 
ten  years.  Whichever  hat  he  is  wearing, 
Yanchick's  chief  professional  interests 
are  in  pharmaceutical  care  for  geriatric 
patients. 


On    Board 

Governor  Allen  appointed  four  new 
members  to  VCU's  Board  of  Visitors  in 
June,  three  of  them  alumni.  Ted  L.  Smith 
'75BS/B  is  a  General  Assembly  lobbyist 
and  president  of  the  Independent  Insur- 
ance Agents  of  Virginia.  Robert  Rigsby 
'75MS  '77Post-C  '81MBA/B  is  senior  vice 
president  of  finance  and  controller  at 
Virginia  Power.  W.  Baxter  Perkinson 
'70DDS  is  a  Richmond  dentist  who  has 
also  taught  at  VCU's  School  of  Dentistry. 
Allen's  fourth  appointee  is  M.  Boyd  Mar- 
cus Jr.,  a  political  consultant  to  Allen's  '93 
campaign. 


"Consummate    Knowledge" 

Dr.  William  G.  Blackard,  a  nationally  known  diabetes  expert  and  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  endocrinology  and  metabolism  division  at  MCV, 
died  of  cancer  June  27  in  Richmond.  "His  consummate  knowledge  of 
the  entire  field  of  endo-crinology  contributed  to  our  understanding  of 
nearly  every  aspect  of  the  field,"  says  Dr.  Hermes  Kontos,  dean  of  the 
MCV  School  of  Medicine. 

Blackard  was  VCU's  Distinguished  Scholar  for  1990.  He  wrote  more 
than  30  papers,  200  medical  abstracts  and  numerous  chapters  in  med- 
ical texts.  He  was  chair  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health's  Metabolism 
Study  Section  and  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Clinical 
Research.  "He  was  a  true  Renaissance  man,"  Kontos  adds. 


Honoring    Our    Own 

VCU's  Convocation  1996  on  September  11 
honored  four  outstanding  faculty. 


Dr.  Alvin  Zfass,  professor 
of  the  School  of  Medicine,  is 
VCU's  Distinguished 
Teacher.  Zfass  has  been  "a 
charismatic  teacher"  at 
VCU  for  30  years,  has 
tH^T         trained  more  than  150  fel- 
<^Sh|      lows  and  designed  the  core 
medical  curriculum  in  his 
field  of  gastroenterology.  Students  praise 
not  only  his  endoscopy  skills  ("second  to 
none"),  but  also  his  tact  with  patients  and 
students. 

Dr.  Billy  Martin,  professor 
of  pharmacology  and  toxi- 
cology, is  the  1996  Distin- 
guished Scholar.  Martin  is 
one  of  the  world's  leading 
drug  abuse  researchers, 
especially  into  the  cellular 
mechanism  of  the  active 
agent  in  marijuana.  His 
research,  consistently  funded  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  has  resulted 
in  more  than  200  papers  and  30  book 
chapters;  and  he  has  been  a  peer  reviewer 
for  National  Institutes  for  Drug  Abuse 
research  as  well  as  speaking  and  writing 
internationally. 

Dr.  William  Haver,  profes- 
sor of  mathematical  sci- 
ences, has  won  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award.  As 
chair  of  mathematics  sci- 
ences for  13  years,  Haver 
established  the  department 
as  a  leader  in  Virginia  in 
improving  math  education 
K-12  and  at  the  university  level.  As  a  Pro- 
gram Officer  at  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  he  was  a  leader  in  the  nation- 
al Calculus  Reform  movement  and 
brought  it  back  to  VCU. 

Phil  Meggs,  professor  of 
communication  arts  and 
graphic  design,  won  the 
Award  of  Excellence.  His 
nine  books  on  graphic 
design  are  used  in  class- 
rooms and  studios  in  the 
Americas,  Europe  and  Asia. 
Professionals  as  well  as  stu- 
dents rely  on  his  critical  concepts  and 
guidance.  He  has  received  six  grants  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 





One    More 

With  a  $100,000  Jesse  Ball  DuPont  grant, 
MCV's  Community  Nursing  Organization 
will  be  expanding  support  of  the  Commu- 
nities in  Schools  mentoring  and  VCU's 
mentor  training  in  the  One  to  One  pro- 
gram. The  Child  Health  Linkages  Project 
will  identify  health  needs  of  medically  at- 
risk  elementary  school  students. 


Medical    News    Breaks 

Two  MCV  faculty  researchers  hit  interna- 
tional news  networks  late  this  summer, 
with  good  news  for  couples  who  want 
families  and  for  people  suffering  with 
Parkinson's  disease. 

The  leading  cause  of  infertility  in 
women  is  polycystic  ovary  syndrome,  and 
now  there's  a  better  way  to  treat  it.  MCV 
endocrinologist  Dr.  John  Nestler  and  his 
Venezuelan  colleague  Dr.  Danela  Jakiboicz 
published  results  of  their  landmark  study 
in  the  August  29  issue  of  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine. 

Women  with  PCOS  have  high  insulin 
levels  which  stimulate  the  overproduction 
of  male  sex  hormones.  One  effect  is  that 
these  women  don't  ovulate.  Nestler  and 
Jakiboicz  treated  women  with  PCOS  with 
metformin,  a  diabetes  drug  that  lowers 
insulin  levels.  The  drug  did  lower  their 
insulin  levels  and  cut  ovarian  testosterone 
production  by  44  percent. 

Other  recent  research  may  make  life 
smoother  for  people  with  Parkinson's.  For 
years  they  have  managed  the  disease  with 
oral  medications,  but  levels  in  the  blood — 
and  effects — fluctuate.  Physicians  at  MCV 
have  devised  a  skin  patch  that  may  work 
better  for  many  patients.  Neurologist  Dr. 
Vincent  Calabrese  explains  that  because 
the  patch  releases  medication  continuous- 
ly through  the  skin,  the  effects  are  much 
better  regulated,  and  some  patients  can 
manage  on  a  lower  dose.  MCV  is  still  test- 
ing the  patch,  and  several  other  medical 
centers  are  joining  the  study  late  this  fall. 
VCU's  research  grant  dollars  for  the 
past  year  were  more  than  $92.4  million,  an 
increase  of  $24  million  during  the  past  five 
years.  That  investment  in  our  scientists 
and  scholars  pays  off  with  findings  like 
these. 


Changes    at    the    Top 

Dr.  John  E.  Jones  will  be  turning  over  the 
helm  of  VCU's  Health  Sciences  division  on 
July  1,  1997.  As  vice  president  for  health 
sciences,  Jones  has  presided  over  restruc- 
turing of  MCV's  campus  and  Hospitals,  in 


building  satellite  health  centers  for  new 
patients  in  Stony  Point  and  Chester,  and 
in  developing  and  establishing  the  MCV 
Hospitals  Authority,  to  be  implemented 
by  July  1 . 

Jones'  move  is  part  of  a  reorganization 
at  the  top  for  MCV.  Dr.  Hermes  Kontos, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  will  take 
over  Jones'  vice  presidency  in  health  sci- 
ences while  remaining  dean  of  medicine; 
the  two  offices  will  be  combined.  Jones 
will  stay  at  VCU  as  special  assistant  to  the 
president  and  to  the  vice  president  of 
health  sciences.  Dean  since  1994,  Kontos 
led  implementation  of  the  Generalist  Ini- 
tiative in  his  school  and  has  had  a  major 
part  in  establishing  the  MCVH  Authority. 

Roll    Call 

Paul  Timmreck,  previously  Virginia's  sec- 
retary of  finance,  is  VCU's  new  vice  presi- 
dent of  finance  and  administration. 
Timmreck  will  direct  planning,  university 
operations  and  construction  budgets, 
accounting  and  purchasing  at  VCU. 
President  Eugene  P.  Trani  comments  on 
Timmreck's  solid  record,  "guiding  the 
state  through  revenue  shortfalls  without 
raising  taxes  in  the  early  '90s,  all  the  while 
preserving  the  state's  AAA  bond  rating." 
Timmreck  served  under  Virginia's  three 
previous  governors  as  well.  He  replaces 
Donald  Brughman  who  retired  in  June 
after  18  years  at  VCU. 

Dr.  David  Hiley,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Humanities  and  Sciences,  is  VCU's  new 
Vice  Provost  of  Academic  Affairs — the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  screening 
committee  reviewing  internal  candidates. 
Hiley  was  dean  of  Humanities  and  Sci- 
ences for  four  years  and  had  been  interim 
vice  provost  since  December,  1995.  Dr. 
Susan  Kennedy,  associate  dean  of  H&S, 
will  be  interim  dean  during  the  next  acad- 
emic year  while  a  search  committee  looks 
for  a  permanent  dean. 

The  new  dean  of  the  School  of  the 
Arts  is  Dr.  Richard  Toscan,  who  was  dean 
of  fine  and  performing  arts  at  Portland 
State  University  in  Oregon.  Toscan  is  a 
playwright  and  an  outstanding  scholar  in 
twentieth-century  theater  arts  and  history. 
He  follows  Murry  DePillars,  who  left  VCU 
last  year  for  Chicago  State  University. 

Interim  Dean  for  the  School  of  Allied 
Health  is  Dr.  Cecil  Drain,  professor  and 
chair  of  Nurse  Anesthesia  since  1993. 
Drain  served  30  years  as  a  medical  officer 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  has  held  appoint- 
ments at  the  Universities  of  Oklahoma, 
Arizona  and  Texas,  at  Baylor  and  Texas 
Weslyan  and  at  SUNY-Buffalo. 
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"All  health  care  is  local.  The  AMA  has  to 
come  back  to  the  grass  roots." 

Dr.  Percy  Wooten  '57MD,  president  elect 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  is 
known  for  patient  advocacy.  Wooten  has 
five  years'  experience  on  the  AMA's  Board 
of  Trustees,  serves  on  VCU's  Board  of 
Visitors,  and  was  the  1996  MCVAA 
Outstanding  Alumnus.  He  will  assume 
the  AMA  presidency  in  July  1997. 


"Everyone — and  that  includes  Congress — must  be  scientifically  literate. 
We  need  to  ensure  that  biomedical  research  not  only  survives,  but  thrives 
....  Bioethics  must  be  just  as  sophisticated  as  medical  science." 

Donna  Shalala  (with  President  Eugene  Trani),  U.S.  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Welfare,  presented  her  top  10  goals  for  creating  a  new  21st- 
century  health  system  at  the  dedication  of  MCV's  new  Medical  Sciences 
Building  (back  cover),  September  10,  1996. 


"It's  time  we  pull  together  to  'immunize' 

our  children  against  the  dangers  of 

tobacco.  It's  time  to  stop  hiding  behind 

a  'smoke  screen'  of  denial  and  replant 

the  tobacco  fields  with  things  that  give 

life,  not  take  it  away." 

Joseph  Zanga  MD,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  General  Pediatrics  and  Emergency  Care, 
was  elected  vice  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  and  began  his  term  in 
October  1996.  He  will  assume  the  acade- 
my's presidency  in  the  fall  of  1 997. 


' 


"Mistakes  are  made  often — serious  mistakes.  The  average  life  of  a  White 
House  staffer  is  about  18  months.  Working  for  the  President  is  a  lot  like 
looking  directly  into  the  sun." 

Jeffrey  Birnbaum  (above  right),  Senior  Correspondent  in  Washington,  DC 
for  Time  magazine,  at  Honors  Program  in  April. 


"The  ALA  must  build  bridges  to  various  groups,  including  our  constituencies,  governments,  the 
private  sector,  organizations  supporting  common  goals,  and  other  nations — information  is  global 
and  ignores  borders." 

Barbara  Ford,  executive  director  of  VCU  Libraries,  is  president  elect  of  the  American  Library 
Association  (ALA).  Ford  has  been  active  nationally  and  internationally  in  library  issues  like  information 
literacy,  international  cooperation  and  virtual  libraries.  The  ALA's  58,000  members  represent  all  types 
of  libraries — public,  school,  academic,  state  and  special. 


"Do  not  resist  the  power  of  the  written 
word,  the  power  of  language  to  transform 
and  heal  and  bring  inner  harmony." 

Former  Middle  East  hostage  and  peace 
activist  Terry  Waite  speaking  to  the 
4,622  graduates  attending  VCU's  1996 
Commencement  in  May. 


1      V  c 


Virtual    Library 

VCU  has  partnered  with  IBM  to  create  the 
first  digital  library  in  the  Virginia  universi- 
ty system.  The  new  multimedia  library, 
already  begun,  will  integrate  university 
archives  as  diverse  as  patient  X-rays,  musi- 
cal recordings  and  educational  publica- 
tions, so  that  students  and  faculty  can 
access  the  information  electronically. 

The  library  will  include  audio  and 
video  clips,  photographs  and  other  media 
as  well  as  traditional  text.  Two  of  the  first 
applications  will  be  on  the  MCV  campus. 
In  the  Department  of  Radiology,  faculty 
are  working  out  how  to  use  the  library  as  a 
secure  archive  of  medical  images  in  a  field 
moving  rapidly  to  digital  radiology.  In  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  the  library  will  be 
used  to  build  and  store  comprehensive 
patient  files. 

"With  the  digital  library,"  says  library 
director  Barbara  Ford,  "VCU  is  reshaping 
the  ways  it  does  teaching,  research — even 
patient  care."  The  library  is  on-line  at 
http://exlibris.uls.vcu.edu/uls.html. 


Coming    Down,    Going    Up 

Construction  has  barely  begun,  but  the 
first  class  of  105  students  at  the  new 
School  of  Engineering  is  on  campus.  Engi- 
neering buildings  will  be  privately  owned 
by  the  VCU  Engineering  Foundation. 
Through  private  fundraising,  $20  million 
in  cash  and  pledges  has  been  raised  toward 
the  minimum  goal  of  $28.6  million.  The 
state  has  pledged  an  additional  $11  mil- 
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lion  to  the  school  to  help  finance  the  con- 
struction of  a  micro-electronics  laboratory 
or  "clean  room"  to  be  used  by  faculty  and 
students,  often  with  Motorola  scientists. 

Motorola  plans  to  build  a  factory  in 
Goochland  County  near  Richmond. 
Motorola  Chair  of  Executive  Committee 
Robert  Calvin  was  Charles  G.  Thalhimer 
Family  Executive  in  Residence  at  the 
School  of  Business,  on  campus  November 
11-13.  He  participated  in  the  engineering 
groundbreaking  and  other  activities  with 
both  schools. 

In  other  engineering  news,  Dr.  Gerald 
Miller  is  chair  of  Biomedical  Engineering 
for  the  new  school.  He  had  chaired  bio- 
engineering  at  Texas  A&M,  the  largest 
program  in  the  country.  Miller  developed 
the  world's  only  heart  disc  pump  and 
directed  the  Center  for  Human  Systems 
Engineering  at  the  Texas  Engineering 
Experiment  Station.  "We'll  see  much 
greater  collaboration  in  a  School  of  Engi- 
neering like  VCU's,"  Miller  said.  "With  the 
support  of  both  the  Engineering  School 
and  programs  at  MCV,  the  Biomedical 
Engineering  Program  not  only  will 
grow — but  will  make  a  national  name  for 
itself." 

Dr.  Gary  Wnek,  head  of  chemical 
engineering  here,  came  to  VCU  after 
chairing  chemical  engineering  at  Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy,  New 
York.  His  research  focuses  on  medical 
applications  of  polymers. 


K-8    Science 

The  need  for  elementary  and  middle 
school  teachers  with  expanded  mathemat- 
ics and  science  training  is  multiplying. 
And  VCU's  long  record  of  collaborative 
innovations  in  math-science  teaching, 
statewide  and  farther,  adds  up.  So  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  recently 
awarded  a  $5  million  grant  to  the  Virginia 
Urban  Corridor  Teacher  Preparation  Col- 
laborative centered  at  VCU.  The  five-year 
project  is  designed  to  improve  all  aspects 
of  K-8  teacher  preparation  and  renew  sci- 
ence and  math  courses  taken  by  non-sci- 
ence students. 

"We're  looking  for  new  and  exciting 
ways  of  introducing  future  educators  to 
math  and  science,"  says  Dr.  Reuben  Farley, 
VCU  mathematician  and  principal  investi- 
gator for  the  grant.  "We  want  to  generate 
enthusiasm  that  can  be  transferred  to  stu- 
dents in  their  early  school  years." 


"Best    Buy" 

VCU  undergrads  are  getting  a  rise  out  of 
attending  the  university  this  year,  though  a 
modest  one.  Students  saw  costs  rise  just 
one  percent  when  the  Board  of  Visitors 
increased  mandatory  charges  for  the  1996- 
97  school  year  by  only  $41 — the  smallest 
hike  in  years.  The  small  increases  are  due 
mainly  to  the  additional  $200  million  the 
General  Assembly  allocated  for  higher 
education  spending  in  1996-98  compared 
with  the  current  budget.  VCU  will  receive 
13  percent  more  funding  over  these  two 
years.  VCU's  in-state,  undergraduate 
tuition  of  $4,071  for  the  next  academic 
year  ranks  as  the  lowest  among  Virginia's 
six  research  universities,  a  fact  that 
prompted  VCU  president  Eugene  Trani 
to  rate  the  school  a  "best  buy." 

Others  must  agree.  VCU  freshman 
enrollment  is  up,  at  1,927  over  last  fall's 
1,690.  Estimated  enrollment  for  all  stu- 
dents is  at  21,553.  VCU  expects  enroll- 
ment to  continue  up,  and  will  support 
freshmen  more  aggressively  to  help  them 
stay  at  VCU. 


Shadowed. 

"He's  right  in  front  of  us!  We  can  nail  him  right 
NOW!"  Charlie  Sheen  escapes  through  the 
MCV  "Tunnel"  between  parking  deck  and  hos- 
pital. Scenes  from  The  Shadow  Conspiracy 
were  filmed  on  both  campuses  in  June  1995. 
The  film  emerged  from  deep  cover  in  October. 

Photo  by  Bob  Marshak,  ©  Cinergi  Pictures  Enter- 
tainment, Inc.  and  Cinergi  Productions  N.  V.,  Inc. 
all  rights  reserved. 
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*C.  C.  Choi  '35MD  has  published 
American  Medicine  in  Korean  Medical 
History.  The  book  is  available  at  med- 
ical libraries  of  U.S.  medical  schools, 
The  Library  of  Congress  and  national 
medical  libraries. 

Louis  Moosey    35MD  was  recognized 
for  many  years  of  service  after  retiring 
as  a  member  of  the  LaPorte  Hospital 
medical  staff.  Louis  was  elected  to  the 
Honorary  Medical  Staff. 


*Alden  Hankla  '41BS/P  is  a  town 
councilman  for  Dublin,  VA.  He 
retired  as  a  pharmacist  from  Medicine 
Shoppe  and  Bluefield  Pharmacy,  but 
will  fill  in  if  they  need  him. 
•Robert  Paine  Jr.  '47MD  and  wife 
Alice  Frances  Parson  Paine  recently 
celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary. 

Martin  Rosenberg    48DDS  has 
retired  after  50  years  practicing  den- 
tistry in  West  Valley,  CA.  Martin  has 
had  a  long  career.  In  1972  he  helped 
set  up  a  dental  program  for  the  city  of 
EL  Arish  on  the  Israeli  occupied  Sinai 
Peninsula  and  spent  most  of  his  time 
volunteering  dental  care.  "The  advan- 
tage of  being  a  dentist  is  that  you  get  a 
sense  that  people  respond  to  acts  of 
kindness,"  said  Martin. 


*Wyndham  Blanton  Jr.  '50MD  is  the 

new  president  of  the  Instructive  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association.  Wyndham  is 
Emeritus  Clinical  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine at  MCV. 

Beverly  Bowden  Green  '57BS/AH 
(0T)  has  retired  after  working  with 
several  hospitals  over  the  years.  Bev- 
erly set  up  OT  departments  for 
Alameda  County  and  Sacramento 
County  hospitals.  She  also  worked 
with  special  education  students.  She  is 
looking  forward  to  traveling  and 
hearing  from  old  friends. 
*Donald  Holsinger    55MD  has 
retired  after  40  years  as  a  physician. 
Donald  said,  "I  feel  like  the  time  I 
practiced,  we  had  the  golden  years  in 
medicine."  In  the  last  few  weeks 
before  his  retirement,  Donald 


"     J 
thought  he  would  be  winding  down, 
but  instead,  he  said,  "It  seemed  like 
everyone  wanted  to  come  in  for  a 
checkup  before  I  quit." 
Lewis  (Rayl  Nobles  '55BS/P  retired 
in  January  and  visited  Europe  this 
summer  with  his  wife  Betty. 
John  Simpson  '59MHA/AH  is  chair- 
man of  the  Health  Corporation,  a 
merger  of  St.  Mary's,  Stuart  Circle 
and  Richmond  Community  Hospitals 
group  with  Richmond  Memorial 
Hospital.  The  merger  creates  a  non- 
profit, four-hospital  group  that  owns 
most  of  the  hospital  beds  in  the  Rich- 
mond metro  area  north  of  the  James 
River.  The  combined  company  plans 
to  offer  coordinated  medical  care 
ranging  from  primary  care,  to  hospi- 
tal treatment,  to  help  at  home. 


•Barbara  Anne  Bixby  '66BS/N 

retired  after  20  years  in  management 
at  Naples  Community  Hospital  in 
Naples,  FL  to  work  on  a  post  master's 
degree.  She  is  now  working  as  an 
ARNP  for  an  orthopedic  surgeon. 
•Robert  Bowman  '62MD  has  joined 
the  medical  staff  at  Radford  Commu- 
nity Hospital  in  Radford,  VA. 
Carl  Emswiller  Jr.  '62BS/P  received 
the  Virginia  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion's Outstanding  Pharmacist 
Award,  which  honors  a  member  for 
outstanding  and  lasting  contributions 
to  the  profession.  Carl  is  the  owner 
and  pharmacist  of  Emswiller's  Phar- 
macy in  the  Jackson  Professional 
Building  in  Leesburg,  VA. 
Fredric  Garner  '66MD  opened  a 
pediatric  practice  in  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. "We  believe  in  ready  access  to 
quality  care,  communication,  and 
parent/child  education,"  he  says.  "We 
see  ourselves  as  partners  with  parents 
in  achieving  the  family's  vision  for 
their  children.  We  offer  advice  based 
on  sound  medical  principles  and  help 
parents  achieve  self-confidence  in 
their  parenting  skills."  The  Garner 
family  lives  in  Burke,  VA. 
•David  Helsel  '67DDS  received  the 
Academy  of  General  Dentistry's  pres- 
tigious fellowship  award  during  the 
annual  meeting  in  June. 
Kenton  Holden  '68MD  is  a  professor 
of  Neurology  and  Pediatrics  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  and  is 


clinical  director  for  Pediatric 
Neurology. 

•Charles  Huber  '68MD  has  been 
elected  a  fellow  in  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Physicians. 
Arnold  Mannis  '60DDS  has  been 
named  interim  chief  of  staff  for 
Miami  Children's  Hospital  in  Miami, 
FL  where  he  was  director  of  the  Gen- 
eral Practice  Residency  program. 
•William  Merchant  '67BS/P  is  the 
president  of  Convaless,  an  alternative 
medical  care  business.  It  provides 
"infusion"  therapy,  oxygen  therapy 
products,  physical  therapy  products, 
respiratory  therapy  products  and  ser- 
vices, medical  equipment  and  repair 
and  case  management  service. 
William  is  also  the  owner  of  The 
Plains  Pharmacy  in  Plains,  VA. 
Earle  Moore  '69MD  was  chosen  by 
the  Atlanta  Olympic  Committee  to 
carry  the  Olympic  flame  for  the  sum- 
mer games.  Earle  is  a  family  practi- 
tioner with  the  Chase  City  Family 
Practice  in  Chase  City,  VA. 
•French  Moore  Jr.  '60DDS  was 
recently  reappointed  to  the  Virginia 
Board  of  Dentistry.  He  is  also  the  past 
president  of  the  Virginia  Dental  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Southwest  Virginia 
Dental  Society. 

Sam  Porter  '69BS/P  is  the  new 
owner  of  Green's  Drug  Stores  in 
Bedford,  VA. 

James  Porterfield  Jr.    62MD  is 
president  of  Florida  Urological 
Society. 

Cathy  Roe  '69BS/N  has  been  named 
Virginia's  Public  Health  Nurse  of  the 
Year  for  1995  by  the  state's  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

LTC  John  Sawicki,  USAR  '68DDS 
has  been  appointed  Commander  of 
the  300th  medical  company,  DS, 
Rocky  Point,  NY.  The  300th  is  a  60- 
man  field  dental  unit  which  was  acti- 
vated during  Desert  Storm  and  was 
on  full  alert  for  the  TWA  800  disaster. 
John  continues  his  private  practice  in 
Mattituck,  NY. 

•JoAnne  Spauls  Smith  '66BS/N  is 
currently  in  private  practice  doing 
biofeedback  therapy  for  pelvis  muscle 
dysfunction,  stress  management, 
clinical  hypnosis  and  integrative 
somatics.  She  is  also  in  home  health 
nursing. 
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•Joseph  Suarez  Sr.  '69BS/P  is 
the  Grand  Knight  of  the  Albert  E. 
Chipman  Council  #11042  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  He  lives  in 
Mechanicsville,  VA. 
•Susan  Williams  '63BS/N  continues 
to  work  with  a  Medicaid  self  help  pro- 
gram (EPSDT)  at  Denver  Health  and 
Hospitals.  Susan  is  on  her  last 
chemotherapy  treatment  for  ovarian 
cancer  and  is  having  an  excellent 
recovery.  She  asks  to  be  kept  in  your 
thoughts  and  prayers  until  she  is  back 
in  Colorado  checking  out  the  coun- 
tryside in  her  new  Ford  Explorer. 
Thomas  Williams  '68BS/P  recently 
sold  the  Morgan  Pharmacy  after  own- 
ing it  for  six  years.  The  pharmacy  was 
opened  in  1922byL.V.  Morgan  '22/P 
in  Gloucester,  VA.  Thomas  will  work 
three  or  four  days  a  week  at  Rite  Aid. 


*Ron  Adleman  '71BS/H&S  '75DDS 

recently  celebrated  his  twentieth  year 
of  practice  in  Amelia,  VA.  Until  Ron 
opened  his  practice,  residents  had  to 
depend  on  part-time  dentists.  "It  was 
kind  of  scary  at  the  start,"  Ron  said. 
"Everyone  said  Amelia  was  too  small 
to  support  a  full-time  dentist."  His 
confidence  paid  off.  "It  seemed  like 
everyone  was  waiting  for  someone  to 
come  here,  and  the  county  did  need  a 
full-time  dentist." 

Jay  Alperin  '73DDS  has  been  elected 
mayor  of  Delray  Beach,  FL. 
*John  Bass  '73DDS  isoneofthe 
proud  Americans  who  carried  the 
torch  for  the  1996  Olympics.  He 
ignited  the  cauldron  during  the  cere- 
mony in  South  Hill,  VA.  John  was 
chosen  by  the  United  Way's  Commu- 
nity Heroes  Program. 
•John  Beckner    78BS/P  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Virginia  Pharmacists 
Association.  He  also  hosts  a  Rich- 
mond call-in  cable  show,  Ukrop's 
Appetite  for  Health  Pharmacy  Hour. 
He  is  director  of  pharmacy  for 
Ukrop's  supermarkets,  headquartered 
in  Richmond. 

•Matilda  Anne  Clark  '76BS/P  is  the 
treasurer  of  the  Southeastern  Society 
of  Hospital  Pharmacists. 
Martha  Clendenin  '65BS  '70MS/AH 
(0T)  '72PhD/M-BH  has  recently 
accepted  a  position  at  Nova  South- 
eastern University  in  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
FL.  Martha  will  establish  a  doctoral 
program  in  physical  therapy.  She 
leaves  the  University  of  Florida  after 
13  years  as  a  professor  and  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Physical  Therapy. 
Steve  Early  '78BS/P  has  accepted 
a  position  as  region  manager  for 
MediLife  Pharmacy  in  Chattanooga, 
TN. 


•Cindy  Andrew-Formica  '75BS/AH 
(MT)  has  a  daughter  Lauren,  who  is 
2  years  old.  Cindy  has  recendy  been 
appointed  vice  president  of  sales  for 
Sterling  Diagnostic  Imaging  (formerly 
DuPont).  She  is  in  charge  of  the 
Eastern  U.S. 

•Robert  Gilmer  '73MD  isanew 
member  of  the  Emory  and  Henry 
College  Board  of  Visitors.  Robert  is 
an  anesthesiologist  associated  with 
Johnston  Memorial  Hospital.  He  lives 
in  Abingdon,  VA. 
John  Goodloe  III  '77DDS  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Orthodontists,  representing  234 
orthodontist  members. 
David  Jones  '76DDS  is  the  director 
of  the  Virginia  Association  of  Ortho- 
dontists. 

•Jane  Knight  '72BS/N  retired  from 
the  US  Air  Force  in  March  after  20 
years  of  service  as  a  certified  nurse 
and  midwife.  She  relocated  near 
Saratoga  Springs,  NY  to  join  a  private 
MD/CNM  practice. 
Shane  Kraus  '78MD  is  medical 
director  for  West  End  Family  Practice 
and  Occupational  Health  Services  in 
Richmond.  He  is  an  active  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians,  the  American  College  of 
Physician  Executives  and  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Occupational  and 
Environmental  Medicine. 
Neil  Mayberry  '79DDS  is  the  only 
dentist  in  Rappahannock  County, 
and  he  loves  it.  Neil  opened  his 
practice  in  the  summer  of  1979.  He 
does  everything  in  dentistry  except 
orthodontics. 

•Perry  Mowbray  Jr.  '71DDS  is  a 
new  member  of  the  Emory  and  Henry 
College  Board  of  Visitors.  He  is  an 
orthodontist,  and  very  active  in  civic 
and  community  activities.  He  has 
been  designated  a  Paul  Harris  Fellow 
by  Rotary.  He  lives  in  Marion,  VA. 
•Shirley  Neitch  '73BS/H&S    77MD 
is  a  new  professor  at  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  Marshall  University  in 
Huntington,  WV. 
•Karen  Lowery  Quinn  '78MD 
married  George  David  Barnhart  on 
May  3,  1996.  The  couple  lives  in 
Salem,  VA. 

•Patricia  Rager    71BS  '78MS/N  is 
the  new  president  of  the  Nursing 
Spectrum,  a  niche  publication  cover- 
ing five  metro-area  divisions  with 
circulation  to  450,000  RNs  biweekly. 
Pauline  Hartle  Rivera  '76BS/N  and 
Candice  Worley    80BS/N  received 
the  1995  Mary  Hanna  Memorial 
Journalism  Award  for  their  manu- 
script, "This  Looks  Like  Malignant 
Hyperthermia."  The  Journal  of  Post 
Anesthesia  Nursing  made  the  award. 
*J.  Douglas  Smith  '77MD  is  a  vice 
speaker  of  the  Congress  of  Delegates 


of  the  Virginia  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians,  the  largest  medical 
specialty  society  in  Virginia.  Douglas 
is  a  family  physician  with  Rocking- 
ham Family  Physicians,  P.C.  in 
Harrisonburg,  VA. 


Vickie  Cross  Adkins  '89BS/P  is  a 

pharmacist  at  McFarlane-Hillman 
Pharmacy  in  Lebanon,  VA. 
Anne  Birdsong  Anderson  '86BS/P 
and  her  husband  Paul  announce  the 
birth  of  Laura  Hill  on  January  30, 
1996.  Anne  is  working  for  Glaxo 
Wellcome  in  Richmond. 
•James  Altizer  '85MD  has  joined  the 
medical  staff  at  Radford  Community 
Hospital  in  Radford,  VA. 
Kathleen  Barnes  '84BS/N  and 
Edward  Horowitz  are  the  proud  par- 
ents of  Nora  Marjorie  born  in  Octo- 
ber of  1995.  Kathleen  is  currendy  an 
instructor  of  medicine  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

Tina  Fisher  Browder  '82AS/AHIRS) 
and  Michael  Lee  Browder  announce 
the  birth  of  Travis  Graham  on  May  9, 
1996.  Tina  is  working  for  the  Heart 
Catheterization  Lab  at  Norfolk  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  lives  in  Hampton, 
VA. 

David  Douglas  Childress  '89DDS 
married  Sharon  Lancaster  on  June  1, 
1996.  David  is  a  dentist  in  private 
practice  in  Danville,  VA. 
Greg  Combs  '81BS/P  and  Mary  Alice 
Combs  announce  the  birth  of  Michael 
Corson  born  on  February  15,  1996. 
The  family  lives  in  Richmond. 
•Mark  Crabtree  '85DDS  announces 
the  birth  of  his  daughter  Virginia 
Anderson  on  April  19,  1996.  Mark 
has  been  elected  vice  mayor  of 
Martinsville  City,  VA  for  1996-97 
and  was  appointed  by  Governor  Allen 
to  the  Virginia  Board  of  Health 
Professions  1996-2000. 
Greg  Combs    81BS/P  and  his  wife 
Mary  Alice  announce  the  birth  of 
their  son,  Michael  Corson,  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1996.  Both  husband  and  wife 
work  for  CVS  in  Richmond. 
Bruce  DeGinder  '88DDS  received 
the  Academy  of  General  Dentistry's 
prestigious  fellowship  award  on  June 
30,  1996.  He  lives  and  practices  in 
Williamsburg,  VA. 

Ann  Dinius  ,89C/AH|G)  was  recently 
named  a  1996  recipient  of  the  Warn- 
er-Lamber/AD  HA  Award.  The  Amer- 
ican Dental  Hygienists'  Association 
gives  the  award  to  recognize  out- 
standing leadership  and  significant 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
dental  hygiene.  Ann  is  a  professor  at 
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the  University  of  New  Mexico  School 
of  Medicine. 

William  Downey  '85MHA/AH 
has  been  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Lewis-Gale  Hospital  and 
Lewis-Gale  Psychiatric  Center  in 
Covington,  VA  since  August  1,  1996. 
Before  this  appointment,  William  was 
senior  vice-president  of  Riverside 
Regional  Medical  Center  in  Newport 
News. 

Sandra  Edwards  '88MD  is  working 
in  the  Emergency  Department  of 
Bethany  Medical  Center  in  Kansas 
City,  KS.  She  also  works  in  the 
Emergency  Department  and  the 
Emergency  Medicine  Residency 
program  at  UMKC-Truman  Medical 
Center.  Sandra  and  her  husband 
Michael  live  in  Kansas  City. 
Alan  Gilman  '85MD  and  Tamara 
Gilman  are  proud  to  announce  the 
birth  of  Ryan  Brett  on  May  23,  1996. 
Alan  is  practicing  anesthesia  at  Mana- 
tee Memorial  Hospital  in  Bradenton, 
FL.  The  family  lives  at  Anna  Maria 
Island  in  Holmes  Beach,  FL. 
Elizabeth  Snowden  Glisson  '87MD 
is  a  new  member  of  Emory  and  Henry 
College  Board  of  Visitors.  She  special- 
izes in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at 
the  Henderson  and  Walton  Women's 
Center  in  Birmingham,  AL. 
Luanne  Hallagan  '88MD  was  fea- 
tured in  the  May  1996  issue  of  the 
magazine,  Life  in  Medicine,  in  a  cover 
story  about  her  wilderness  and  emer- 
gency medical  practice. 
David  Hassenpflug  '81  BS/AHl  H  A) 
has  been  elected  chair  of  the  board  for 
the  Virginia  Association  of  Nonprofit 
Homes  for  the  Aging.  He  is  the 
administrator  for  the  Newport  News 
Baptist  Retirement  Community. 
•Steven  Jewell  '87MHA/AH  has 
been  appointed  administrator  for 
Health  Services  at  Westminster-Can- 
terbury in  Virginia  Beach. 
Margaret  Jeffries  '82MD  is  the 
owner  of  Child  Health  Associates  in 
Warrenton,  VA,  where  she  recently 
announced  a  cooperative  project  with 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Doctors 
from  UVA  will  see  patients  in  Mar- 
garet's office,  providing  local  pedi- 
atric specialty  care  in  a  variety  of 
areas.  Margaret  is  continuing  to  work 
on  new  ways  to  improve  pediatric 
health  care  in  Warrenton.  She  says, 
"This  is  a  matter  of  faith  and  commu- 
nity spirit.  I  feel  I  was  called  to  be  a 
pediatrician  and  my  tap  root  is  here 
in  this  area." 

•Beverly  Johnson  '85MS/N  recently 
joined  a  private  obstetrical  practice  in 
Fredericksburg,  VA,  and  will  be  the 
first  nurse-midwife  with  privileges  to 
assist  in  births  at  Mary  Washington 
Hospital.  Besides  attending  births, 
Beverh  will  see  women  for  prenatal 


visits  and  general  gynecological  care. 
Deena  Garrison  Jones    86BS/AH 
(0T|  recently  wrote'Assistive  Devices 
for  Driving"  in  the  third  edition  of 
the  Atlas  of  Orthopedic  Medicine. 
•Kelly  Hasty  Kale  '85BS/P  has 
received  the  second  Annual  Commu- 
nity Service  Award  from  the  Rho  Chi 
Society  at  MCV.  Kelly  is  owner  and 
pharmacist  of  Olde  Towne  Pharmacy 
in  Williamsburg,  VA.  Kelly  is  a 
trained  investigator  for  Virginia  Phar- 
macists Aiding  Pharmacists,  an  orga- 
nization that  helps  drug  impaired 
pharmacists. 

•Marilyn  Schneider  Kellam  '82MD 
is  going  to  St.  Petersburg,  Russia  as 
part  of  the  cast  of  Hymn  to  the  Chesa- 
peake, a  musical  theater  piece.  Mari- 
lyn spends  her  free  time  performing. 
She  practices  internal  medicine  and 
geriatrics  in  Nassawadox,  VA. 
•Tina  Kelly  '89BS/P  and  her  hus- 
band Bob  announce  the  birth  of  their 
third  child,  Austin  Robert,  January 
21,1 996.  He  joins  his  brother  Tyler, 
who  is  four,  and  his  sister  Victoria, 
who  is  two.  The  Kellys  live  in  Ruther 
Glen,  VA. 

Robert  Kenney    78BS/H&S    81DDS 
recently  received  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  Commendation  Medal. 
Robert  was  cited  for  superior  perfor- 
mance of  duty  while  serving  at 
National  Naval  Dental  Center, 
Bethesda,  MD. 

P.  Alison  Kreshin    82BS/H&S 
'86MD  gave  birth  to  Leah  Alexandra 
on  December  13,  1995.  The  family 
lives  in  San  Francisco,  CA. 
Vicki  Hall  Leamy  '88BS/N  received 
a  MS  in  Nursing  from  the  University 
of  Texas-El  Paso.  Vicki  was  selected  to 
act  as  the  student  marshall  for  the 
graduate  schools  of  nursing,  business 
and  education.  The  honor  recognized 
her  top  grade-point  average  among 
graduate  students  at  UTEP.  Vicki 
works  at  Texas  Tech  University 
Health  Sciences  Center  as  a  neonatal 
nurse  practitioner. 
Judy  Easterly  Lockridge  '83BS/AH 
(PT)  joined  the  Home  Nursing  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  in  January.  She  provides 
home  physical  therapy  services. 
Stephanie  Moore  '90BS/N  is 
planning  to  marry  Timothy  Socia 
in  December.  Stephanie  works  at 
MCVH. 

•David  Morris  '85DDS  has  expanded 
his  Hayes  orthodontic  practice  by 
acquiring  a  Chesapeake-based  ortho- 
dontic practice  with  an  office  in 
Gloucester  County,  VA. 
Jim  Neiman  '89BS/N  is  currently 
serving  in  the  US  Air  Force  as  a  staff 
anesthetist  stationed  at  Edwards 
AFB,  CA.  Jim  completed  training 
for  anesthesia  at  the  University  of 
Texas  Health  Science  Center  in  San 


Antonio,  TX. 

J.H.  Newman  Jr.  '81BS/P  is  a  phar- 
macist at  Kmart  in  Christiansburg, 
VA. 

Larry  Owens  '83BS/P  received  a 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy  from  Idaho  State 
University.  He  works  at  York  Hospital 
in  York,  PA,  as  a  clinical  pharmacist 
practicing  in  critical  care. 
•Kurt  '86DDS  and*Maria  Pierce 
'88DDS  announce  the  birth  of  their 
fifth  child  and  second  daughter,  Beth 
Ann,  born  on  July  30,  1996.  The  fami- 
ly lives  in  Knoxville,  MD. 
Edward  Purvis  II  '84MD  has  joined 
Medical  and  Surgical  Associates  of 
South  Boston,  VA. 

Cheryl  Piche  Racht  '84BS/N  recent- 
ly accompanied  her  husband  Edward 
to  Vladivostok,  Russia  as  part  of  a 
health  care  mission.  They  have  also 
moved  from  Richmond  to  Austin, 
TX. 

Maryann  Reynolds  '86BS/N  has 
been  honored  as  the  Ruth  M.  Haught 
Employee  of  the  Year  at  Culpeper 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Culpeper,  VA. 
Maryann  has  been  instrumental  in 
promoting  wellness,  performance 
improvement  and  customer  relations 
for  the  staff  of  CMH.  She  organized  a 
recent  skill  day  and  ACLS,  and  pro- 
vides educational  opportunities  for 
the  staff. 

•Sharon  Ouirk  Rosen  '83BS/N  and 
Alan  Rosen  announce  the  birth  of 
their  fifth  child,  Rebecca  Leigh,  in 
February. 

*R.  Douglas  Ross    85DDS,  'John 
Robinson  '85DDS  and  Daniel 
Williams  'B5DDS  all  received  the 
Academy  of  General  Dentistry's  pres- 
tigious Fellowship  Award. 
•Mack  Ruffin  IV  '84MD  has  been 
promoted  to  sssociate  professor  with 
tenure  in  the  department  of  Family 
Practice  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  Center.  Mack  has  been 
awarded  several  grants  supporting  his 
research  in  chemoprevention  of  colo- 
rectal cancer  and  cervical  intraepithil- 
ial  neoplasia. 

Teresa  Sanders  '89BS/N  is  planning 
a  November  wedding  to  Darrell 
Robertson.  Teresa  is  working  at  Mary 
Washington  Hospital  in  Fredericks- 
burg, VA. 

John  (Ted)  Sherwin    84DDS  has  a 
dental  office  in  Orange  County,  VA, 
and  he  is  planning  to  expand  to  Lake 
of  the  Woods. 

David  '86DDS  andNita  Smith 
Solomon  '83BS/AH(MT|  announce 
the  birth  of  their  second  child,  Talia 
Elana,  on  April  14.  David  was  elected 
to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Ver- 
mont State  Dental  Society.  He  is  cur- 
rently second  director  and  is  also  in 
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IN  PRACTICE 

Kelly  Hasty  Kale  '85BS/P 

Hasty  Is  Her  Middle  Name 

By     Lorie     Johnson     '  8  7  M  I  S  /  H  &  S  -  M  C 


In  1984,  Kelly  Kale  was  voted  the  first  woman  president  of  the 
MCV  chapter  of  pharmacy  society  Phi  Delta  Chi.  At  25  she 
opened  Olde  Towne  Pharmacy  in  Williamsburg,  becoming  the 
youngest  pharmacy  owner  in  Virginia  and  one  of  a  handful  of 
women  owners  in  the  state.  By  31,  she  was  the  Virginia  Pharma- 
cists Association's  youngest  president  in  their  1 13-year  history, 
and  only  the  second  woman. 

Kale  is  committed  and  effective,  and  she  has  earned  signifi- 
cant awards  for  her  professional  and  community  service.  In  1995, 
Phi  Delta  Chi  recognized  her  with  the  national  Albert  P. 
Prescott/Glaxo  Leadership  Award.  In  Virginia,  she  has  received 
the  Marion  Merrell  Dow  Award  for  leadership,  the  American 
Cancer  Society's  Volunteer  of  the  Year  Award,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists'  Pharmacy  Leadership  Award. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  Hasty  is  her  middle  name. 
And,  it's  clear  that  in  her  case,  haste  does  not  make  waste. 

Kale  entered  pharmacy  following  her  father's  footsteps.  John 
Hasty  '56  BS/P  owned  a  community  pharmacy  in  Gloucester, 
Virginia.  "I  grew  up  there,"  Kale  says.  "I  recall  thinking,  'He 
enjoys  it.  I  like  watching  him  interact  with  people.  He's  always 
happy  with  what  he's  doing.  I  want  to  do  it,  too.'  "  When  did  she 
make  this  fateful  decision?  Age  6. 

Unusually  focused  as  an  undergraduate,  she  acknowledges 
Deans  John  Ruggierro  and  Eugene  White  (see  page  3)  as  valuable 
mentors  who  helped  direct  her  considerable  energies.  But,  it  was 
actually  her  father  who  came  up  with  the  scheme  and  part  of  the 
means  for  Kale  to  own  her  own  pharmacy. 

And  she  has  followed  his  energetic  lead  in  other  ways.  Both 
of  them  have  supervised  pharmacy  students  in  real  practice  clerk- 
ships, and  they  are  consistently  involved  with  VPhA,  MCV  and 
community  groups.  John  Hasty  founded  Virginia  Pharmacists 
Aiding  Pharmacists  to  help  chemically  dependent  pharmacists. 
Kale  helped  establish  the  student  branch,  and  both  have  been 
trained  investigators  and  intervenors  in  the  program.  In  his  office 
as  Executive  Director  of  Virginia's  Department  of  Health  Profes- 
sions, John  Hasty  also  licenses  Kale.  Laughing,  she  says,  "He  con- 
trols my  destiny." 

After  working  as  a  pharmacist  in  Chester  and  Raleigh- 
Durham  for  two  years,  she  opened  Olde  Towne.  Two  years  after 
that,  she  knocked  out  a  wall  and  expanded  her  business  into  the 
shop  next  door. 

Did  moving  so  fast  ever  overwhelm  her?  "No.  Not  much 
scares  me  or  bothers  me  or  worries  me.  You  do  what  you  have  to 
and  keep  on  rolling."  «. 

So  what's  next?  "I  think  my  next  endeavor  is  to  step  back, 
concentrate  on  the  business,  and  gear  up  my  pharmacy  for  'Phar- 
maceutical Care,'  the  new  buzz  word  in  the  industry.  This  is  a  dif- 
ferent approach  to  pharmacy  than  we've  ever  had  before.  Because 


of  insur- 
ance and 
time  con- 
straints, 
physicians 
may  not  be 
able  to  do  a 
lot  of  what 
they  used 
to  expect  to 
do."  She 

explains  that  pharmacists  can  close  some  of  the  gap,  acting  in 
partnership  with  doctors  for  better  outcomes. 

As  usual,  Kale  has  not  been  slow  to  adapt  her  business  to 
patients'  needs.  Her  pharmacy,  an  open,  well  organized  space, 
includes  a  small  video  viewing  spot  for  newly  diagnosed  patients 
to  learn  more  about  treatments  for  chronic  diseases  like  asthma 
and  diabetes.  There's  also  an  area  for  blood  pressure  screenings, 
and  her  staff  calls  patients  taking  antibiotics  to  make  sure  their 
conditions  are  improving. 

Kale  hopes  to  find  more  ways  to  implement  pharmaceutical 
care.  She  also  hopes  insurance  companies  will  compensate  her  for 
these  extended  services.  "If  I  teach  you  to  use  your  inhalers,  bring 
you  back  in  periodically  to  make  sure  you're  using  them  properly, 
communicate  with  your  physician  as  to  how  you're  doing,  and 
reduce  your  asthma  hospital  visits  from  once  a  month  to  once  a 
year — have  I  saved  the  system  money?  Yes,  a  lot  of  money.  We 
need  to  establish  our  worth  to  the  insurance  companies." 

In  spite  of  all  those  "first  woman"  items  in  her  resume,  Kale 
resists  feminist  classifications  or  agendas.  "I  don't  look  at  things 
as  male  and  female — or  black,  white,  Asian,  green  or  purple.  I 
never  have.  I'm  just  an  active  pharmacist  helping  to  better  the 
profession.  It's  wonderful  recognition  that  my  peers  think  of  me 
on  an  even  scale,  too." 

Sharing  her  life  with  her  husband  Wilford  and  their  1 -year- 
old  son,  Walker,  Kale  continues  to  share  her  father's  enthusiasm 
for  pharmacy  because  she  can  have  an  impact — and  because  it 
gives  her  a  healthy  dose  of  freedom.  "You  can  work  in  retail,  you 
can  work  in  hospitals,  you  can  do  consulting.  Some  companies 
offer  job-sharing  a  40-hour  week.  You  can  practice  10  hours  a 
week  and  pursue  real  estate. 

"You  can  pretty  much  create  whatever  you  want  to,"  she 
finishes.  And  Kelly  Hasty  Kale  is  a  very  creative  person. 

For  MCVs  response  to  "Pharmaceutical  Care, "  see  the  feature  on  the  new 
PharmD  program,  page  S. 

Lori  Johnson  is  a  copywriter  at  Circuit  City  and  a  Richmond  freelancer. 
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his  fourth  year  as  chair  of  the  Contin- 
uing Dental  Education  Committee  for 
the  state  of  Vermont. 
•Edward  Snyder  '82DDS  recently 
completed  the  comprehensive 
examination  of  the  American  Board 
of  Orthodontics  and  is  now  board- 
certified. 

•Deborah  Crecraft  Taylor  '82DDS  is 
working  with  her  husband,  Reverend 
Bruce  Taylor  at  his  church  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Marilyn  Barbour  Tavenner  '83BS/N 
'89MHA/AH  is  the  CEO  of  Chippen- 
ham Medical  Center  and  Johnston- 
Willis  Hospital.  Marilyn  is  on  the 
MCVAA  board;  she  also  is  on  the 
boards  of  the  lohn  Tyler  Community 
College  Foundation  and  the  Chester- 
field Business  Council  and  is  a 
member  of  the  American  College 
of  Healthcare  Executives. 
James   "Luke"  Van  Dyke  '82  MD  is  a 
new  member  of  the  Emory  and  Henry 
College  Board  of  Visitors.  Luke  is  the 
president  of  Virginia  Highlands  Anes- 
thesia, P.C.  as  well  as  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Johnston  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Abingdon,  VA. 

•William  Vennart  '78MS    82MD/M 
B  H  is  medical  director  for  Cigna 
IlcalthCare  Kansas/Missouri. 


Sharon  Wood  Anient  '92MS/A  H  (  PT) 
and  Robert  Ament  III  '92MS/AHIPT) 
are  proud  parents  of  Chloe  Elizabeth 
born  on  June  8,  1996.  Sharon  is  a 
senior  therapist  at  Henrico  Doctors' 
Hospital  and  Robert  is  a  physical 
therapist  for  Caretenders.  The  family 
lives  in  Midlothian,  VA. 
Steven  Anama  '94DDS  andAllison 
Howerton  '90BS/P  were  married 
September  9,  1995.  AlJison  works  for 
Lewis-Gale  Medical  Center  as  a  clini- 
cal pharmacist.  Steven  is  practicing 
dentistry  in  Roanoke,  VA. 
Daryl  Baker  '95BS/P  and  Regina 
Cutter  are  planning  a  May  wedding. 
The  couple  will  live  in  Virginia  Beach, 
where  Daryl  works  for  Revco. 
•David  Blankenship  '91MHA/AH 
andVictoria  Martin  '92BS/P 
were  married  September  28,  1996. 
David  is  the  administrator  for  the 
Division  of  Nephrology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Medical  Center. 
Victoria  is  a  regional  pharmacy  super- 
visor for  Revco  Drugstores,  Inc.  The 
couple  lives  in  Richmond. 
Nancy  Carol  Bollinger  '94DDS  and 
•Damon  Warren  DeArment  '94DDS 
were  married  April  13,  1996.  The  cou- 
ple lives  in  Winchester,  VA. 
Raymond  Camp  '96BS/N  recently 
completed  the  Officer  Indoctrination 
Course  at  the  Naval  Training  and 


Education  Center  in  Newport,  RI. 
S in  > t h  Parekh  Campbell  '92BS/AH 
(MT)  and  her  husband  Shaun 
announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Joti  Nicole,  on  July  20,  1995.  Smita  is 
still  working  at  Richmond  Memorial 
Hospital. 

Christy  Joy  Carroll  '93BS/DIDH) 
married  Paul  Wesley  Owen  on  June 
15,  1996.  She  works  with  Dr.  Reginald 
Young  in  Clarksville.  The  couple  lives 
in  Henrico,  NC. 

Wanda  Sue  Chafin  '94BS/N  joined 
the  Internal  Medicine  Associates  of 
Bristol,VA  as  a  nurse  practitioner. 
Wanda  also  lives  in  Bristol. 
•Donna  Crawford  '93MS/N  ofRich- 
mond,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
local  board  of  New  River  Community 
College  by  the  Floyd  County  Board  of 
Supervisors.  Donna  is  a  regional 
director  of  operations  for  Columbia 
Homecare  Group. 
John  Floyd  Cornell  '96MS/M-BH 
married  Anne  Schueneman  on 
August  3,  1996.  John  teaches  science 
at  Mary  Washington  College  in  Fred- 
ericksburg, VA.  The  couple  lives  in 
Charlottesville,  VA. 
Henly  DeAlba  Dawson  '95BS/P 
married  Mark  Deutsch  on  September 
7,  1996.  Henly  currently  works  at 
MCV,  and  the  couple  lives  in  Rich- 
mond. 

Mark  Collins  Downey  '96MD  has 
joined  the  American  Academy  of 
Distinguished  Students.  Students 
must  rank  at  the  top  of  their  classes 
and  be  recommended  by  their  faculty 
on  the  basis  of  leadership,  character, 
and  service  to  their  university  and 
community.  Mark  won  the  Harry 
Walker  Award,  the  Robert  Bryan 
Prize,  the  Sidney  Barham  Scholarship 
and  many  other  awards  during  his 
educational  career. 

Eric  Bradly  Epstein  '95DDS  married 
Melody  Reed  Roach  on  February  10, 
1996.  Eric  is  a  dentist  practicing  in 
Coral  Springs,  VA. 
Kendra  Ervin  ^MS/AmPI")  and 
Casey  McReynolds  '96MD 
announce  their  engagement.  Kendra 
is  working  for  the  Sports  and  Occupa- 
tional Rehabilitation  Center  at  Henri- 
co Doctors'  Hospital  and  Casey  is  a 
resident  at  MCV  in  radiology. 
Estelle  Friedman  '94DDS  married 
Michael  Zandstra  on  May  26,  1996. 
Estelle  is  a  resident  in  prosthodontic 
dentistry  at  the  Lmiversity  of  Florida 
School  of  Dentistry  in  Gainesville,  FL. 
The  couple  lives  in  Tampa. 
•Rhonda  Smith  Girvin  '91BS/P  and 
Douglas  Girvin  announce  the  birth  of 
their  son  Zachary  Parke  on  Februaiy 
26,  1996.  The  family  lives  in  Simp- 
sonville,  SC. 

Christy  Grizzard  '93BS/P  married 
Patrick  Punzalan  on  April  27,  1996. 


Christy  is  a  pharmacist  for  Revco 
Drugstores.  The  couple  lives  in  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  VA. 
Joette  Elrod  Hall  '90BS/P  and 
Woody  Hall  announce  the  birth  of 
Cameron  Elizabeth  on  April  17. 
Bernice  Marice  Patrick  Hill 
'92BS/N  has  been  named  Woman  of 
the  Year  1996-97  of  the  American 
Business  Women's  Association.  Ber- 
nice is  currently  enrolled  in  a  master's 
program  in  Health  Administration  at 
Central  Michigan  University  and 
works  at  Piedmont  Geriatric  Hospital 
as  a  registered  nurse. 
Simee  Shagufta  Imam  '93BS/H&S 
'96MD  is  planning  a  luly  1997  wed- 
ding to  Masroor  Rashid  Malik.  Simee 
started  her  residency  in  pediatrics  at 
MCVH  in  lune. 

Susan  Jackson  '91  MD  recently  com- 
pleting a  fellowship  in  advanced 
pelvic  surgery  at  the  Cleveland  Clinic 
Foundation  in  Cleveland.  Susan  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  the  Medical  University 
of  South  Carolina  in  Charleston,  SC. 
Brenda  Jeffries  '93BS/N  and  Nancy 
Schmitz  '94MS/N  are  volunteers  at 
the  Culpeper  VA  Health  Department, 
where  they  teach  the  concept  of 
chronic  illness  to  area  nurse  practi- 
tioner students  who  need  experience 
in  a  clinical  setting. 
Michael  Johnson  '93BS/P  is  a  phar- 
macist at  McFarlane-Hillman  Phar- 
macy in  Lebanon,  VA. 
Sameh  Kassem  '93DDS  is  working 
with  Family  Dentistry  in  Purcellville, 
VA.  The  practice  provides  a  full  range 
of  dental  services,  including  cosmetic 
dentistry. 

Liberty  Frances  "Mimi"  Kauders 
'95MS/AH(PT(  married  Rev.  William 
Stewart  Rawson  on  May  18,  1996. 
Mimi  is  a  physical  therapist  with 
Health  South  in  Memphis,  TN,  where 
the  couple  lives. 

•Stephen  Kemp  '90MD  recently 
completed  a  year  of  added  qualifica- 
tion in  Clinical  and  Laboratory 
Immunology  to  supplement  his  sub- 
specialty fellowship  training  in  Allergy 
and  Immunology.  Stephen  is  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  medicine  in  allergy 
and  immunology  at  the  University  of 
South  Alabama  College  of  Medicine. 
Stephanie  King  '94BS/P  married 
David  Ray  King  on  May  27,  1996. 
Stephanie  is  a  pharmacist  at  Wal- 
Mart  Pharmacy  in  Harrisonburg,  VA. 
Anne  Laine  '93BS/P  is  pursuing  a 
PharmD  degree  at  the  Medical  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  in 
Charleston,  SC. 

Julie  Vaughn  LaPrade  '90BS/P  and 
Derek  LaPrade  '96BGS/NTS  married 
in  October.  Julie  is  a  home  health 

•MCV  Alumni  Association  member 


nurse  and  Derek  works  at  Phoenix 
Management,  Inc. 
'Kirsten  Olson  Madaus    93BS/N 
married  Mark  Madaus  on  July  11, 
1996.  Kirsten  is  a  1st  Lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force  serving  as  an 
OB  nurse  at  Spangdahlem  Air  Base  in 
Spangdahlem,  Germany. 
Laura  Toft  Mancusi  '93MS/AHIPT) 
gave  birth  to  Justin  Edward  on 
December  6,  1995. 
Stephen  McCuin  '95DDS  married 
Helen  Smith  in  September.  Stephen  is 
a  dentist  in  Vinton,  VA. 
'Brian  John  Merkel  '94Ph  D/M  ■  B  H 
and  Heather  Alison  Creswick  are 
planning  a  December  28,  1996  wed- 
ding. Brian  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
biology  at  Drew  University  in  Madi- 
son, NJ. 

L.  Sean  Mullins  '93DDS  is  working 
with  Dr.  E.  Tyler  Pearson's  orthodon- 
tic practice  in  Bristol,  TN,  where  he 
and  his  wife  live. 

Roberta  Nester  '93BS/N  is  a  regis- 
tered nurse  working  with  Home 
Health  Plus  in  Radford,  VA. 
Martin  Ohlinger  '93BS    95PharmD 
has  accepted  a  critial  care  pharmacy 
specialist  postition  at  St.  Vincent 
Medical  Center,  and  is  on  the  adjunct 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Toldeo 
College  of  Pharmacy.  The  family  lives 
in  Toldeo,  OH. 

*H.B.  "Rick"  Pack  '93BS/P  is  a  new 
councilman  for  Appomattox  County, 
VA. 

Susan  Parks  '92BS/N  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  Medshares  Home 
Care  as  a  visiting  nurse.  She  will  work 
with  a  team  of  health  care  profession- 
als to  make  home  visits  to  Medshares 
patients  in  Tangier,  VA. 
'Johnathan  Phillips  '94BS/N  is  the 
nurse  manager  for  Hospice  of  Patrick 
County,  VA. 

Tanya  Phillips  '91BS/P  married 
Darryl  Lilliston  on  November  29, 
1995.  The  couple  lives  in  Accomac, 
VA. 

Maha  Poindexter  '92PharmD  and 
Todd  Poindexter  '93MD  are  the 
proud  parents  of  Lina  Joy  born  on 
June  13,  1996.  The  family  lives  in 
Turkey. 

Karen  Ransone  '92MD  and  Sterling 
Ransone  Jr.  '92MD  opened  Pedi- 
atrics and  Family,  a  joint  practice  in 
Deltaville,  VA.  They  also  announce 
the  birth  of  Elizabeth  Miller  on  April 
25,  1996. 

'Jennifer  Rauschenberg    91BS/AH 
(0T|  married  Thomas  White,  April 
29,  1995.  Jennifer  is  an  occupational 
therapist  in  Alamance  County  Home- 
care.  Their  first  baby  was  born  in  Sep- 
tember, and  the  family  lives  in  Hills- 
borough, NC. 

William  Berkley  Rayfield    96BS/P 
and  Joy  Ann  Waschmann,  a  senior  in 


the  School  of  Pharmacy,  married  on 

July  27,  1996.  The  couple  lives  in 

Richmond  where  William  works  for 

McGuire  Veterans  Affairs  Medical 

Center. 

Susan  Stewart  Robinson  '93BS/N 

married  Michael  Mark  Pullen  on  June 

1,  1996.  Susan  works  at  Chippenham 
Hospital  in  Richmond  and  the  couple 
lives  in  West  Point,  VA. 

Ruth  Ann  Rodgers  '90BS/P  and 
Wesley  Woolson  married  November 

2.  She  is  a  pharmacist  at  Revco  Drug- 
stores in  Greensboro,  NC. 

Kerri  Leigh  Ross  '92BS/P  married 
James  Farrelly  on  June  29,  1996.  The 
couple  lives  in  Chesapeake,  VA.  Kerri 
works  for  Managed  Care  Resources. 
Terri  Reynolds  Rush    91  MS/AH(H A) 
is  the  new  regional  marketing  director 
for  the  Columbia  Southwest  Virginia 
Hospital  Network  in  Salem,  VA. 
Dennis  Samuel  '92MD  is  working  for 
Highlands  Physicians  for  Women,  PC 
in  Bristol,  TN. 

Michael  Soiland  '93BS/P  married 
Kathryn  Peele  March  30.  He  is  a  phar- 
macist for  MedOutcomes  in  Rich- 
mond. The  couple  lives  in  Midlothi- 
an, VA. 

Caroline  Sullivan  '91BS/AHIMT) 
married  David  Green  on  June  29, 
1996.  The  couple  lives  in  Charleston, 
SC. 

Michelle  Swindall  '92BS'96PharmD 
andEvan  Mack  Sisson  '92BS 
'94PharmD  married  June  22,  1996. 
Michelle  is  a  clinical  pharmacist  at 
Richmond  Behavioral  Health  Author- 
ity. Evan  is  a  clinical  pharmacist, 
researcher,  and  diabetes  program 
development  coordinator  at  Mcguire 
Veterans  Affairs  Hospital.  The  couple 
lives  in  Richmond. 
Faith  Tellis  '92BS/AH(R|  married 
Steve  Scruggs  in  September  1996. 
Faith  is  an  ultrasound  technologist  at 
MCVH. 

Vonda  Thomas  '94BS/N  is  a  family 
nurse  practitioner  working  for  Dr. 
Paul  Bailey  at  Tanglewood  Family 
Medicine.  She  says,  "I've  never  known 
anything  else  that  I  wanted  to  do.  I've 
always  been  oriented  towards  medical 
science.  It  is  very  rewarding  to  see 
somebody  benefit  from  my  care,  or 
just  to  have  somebody  say  'Thank  you 
for  helping  me.'" 
Jennifer  Tilley  '95BS/P  and  M. 
Curtis  Witt  married  in  October. 
Jennifer  works  at  Revco-Tower  Mall 
in  Roanoke,  VA. 

"Tammy  Jibben  Wingo  '92BS/N  is  a 
staff  nurse  in  the  CICU  at  MCVH. 
She  is  working  on  a  Master  of  Science 
in  Nursing  FNP  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  Charlottesville. 
'Eleanor  Workman  '95BS/P  married 
Ronald  Horton  on  June  15.  Eleanor  is 


a  pharmacist  in  New  River 
Valley,  VA. 

'Lisa  Zurek  '91BS/P  and  Keith 
Zurek  announce  the  birth  of  their 
first  child,  Sean  Anthony,  on 
June  26,  1996. 


DEATHS 


Francisco  Casalduc    21  MD  of 

Mayaquez,  PR. 

Lucy  (VI 1 1 1  ri in  in  June  1996. 


KEEEH 


Beth  Motley  Austin  '39BS/AHI  MT) 
of  Richmond,  April  27,  1996.  Beth 
was  a  past  president  of  Chesmond 
Woman's  Club,  former  board  mem- 
ber of  Southside  Day  Nursery  and  the 
first  state  president  of  Beta  Sigma  Phi 
Sorority. 

Herbert  Baughan    31DDS  March  19, 
1996  in  Avon  Park,  Florida. 
E.  L.  Bayton  '38DDS  of  Portsmouth, 
VA,  March  6,  1996.  He  served  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  as  Regimental  Dental  Sur- 
geon of  the  1 15th  Infantry,  29th 
Infantry  Division,  from  D-Day,  Oma- 
ha Beach,  Normandy,  until  V.E.  Day 
in  Europe.  He  also  received  the 
Bronze  Star,  Combat  Infantry  Badge, 
and  many  other  combat  citations. 
Harriett  Boyd  '30BS/N  in  1994. 
Rose  Cronin  '30BS/N  of  Greensboro, 
NC,  March  4,  1995. 
Guy  Daugherty  '37  MD  on  May  19, 
1996. 

Edward  Haddock    38MD  ofRich- 
mond,  May  4,  1996.  He  was  mayor 
of  Richmond  in  the  early  1950s,  and 
a  state  senator.  Edward  was  a  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  Richmond 
Academy  of  Family  Practitioners. 
He  was  a  founder  and  past  president 
of  the  Virginia  Academy  of  Family 
Practice. 

Elizabeth  Harris  '37BS/N  on  August 
15,  1996. 

Milton    Joyce  '37DDS  of  Front 
Royal,  VA,  February  15,  1996  at  82. 
He  served  as  a  major  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  during  World  War  II.  He  was 
a  dentist  for  more  than  30  years.  He 
was  very  active  in  civic  affairs  in  Front 
Royal. 

France  Morgan  '35BS/N  ofWood- 
stock,  VA. 

Fay  Thomas  Vaden  '37BS/N    in 
Franklin,  VA,  March  10,  1996.  Fay 
had  been  associate  professor  of 
Obstetrical  Nursing  at  MCV  and  later 
director  of  nursing  at  Radford  Memo- 
rial Hospital. 
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Garnett  Vaughan  '34BS/P  of 

Crozier,  VA. 


Henry  Armistead  Bullock  Jr.  '48MD 

on  July  4,  1996  of  Richmond. 

Lonnie  Clark  Jr.  '43DDS  ofVirginia 

Beach,  VA,  June  23,  1996. 

Julia  Doyle  '42BS/N  of  Norfolk,  VA, 

September  9,  1995. 

David  Gatherum  '42MD  of  Bluefield, 

VA,  June  6,  1995. 

Helen  Hargrave  '46BS/N  in 

Richmond,  July  22,  1996. 

Fleming  Harper  '47MD  ofSaint 

Louis,  MO,  May  11,  1995. 

Helen  Jensen  '42C/DI  ofMoraga, 

CA,  February  25,  1995. 

Edward  King  '40MD  of  Sun  Valley, 

CA,  July  26,  1995. 

Joseph  Lee  '49MD  of  Augusta,  GA. 

Otis  Linkous  '43MD  of  Welch,  WV, 

December  26,  1995. 

Frederick  DeWitt  Maphis  Jr.    42MD 

on  July  4,  1996. 

Kemp  Plummer  '42MD  ofHampton, 

VA,  June  27  1996;  his  wife  Eva  on 

June  28,  1996. 

Margaret  Stokes  '45BS/N  of 

Williamsburg,  Virginia  on  August  9, 

1996. 

John  Rainey  Jr.  '47MD  of  Austin, 

TX. 


Thomas  Alphin  '50  HS/M  in  Septem- 
ber, 1995. 

Robert  (Bob)  Bendall  '51BS/P  of 
Yanceyville,  VA  at  the  end  of  April, 
1996. 

Kenneth  Crippen  '52MD  on  May  16, 
1995. 

Harry  Hertzog  '52BS/AH(0T)  of  Cle- 
burne, TX,  September  15,  1995. 
James  Laster  '50MD  ofFalls 
Church,  VA,  on  April  20,  1996. 
Irvin  Perry  '55MD  of  Winston- 
Salem,  NC,  March  23,  1996.  He  was 
a  pulmonologist  with  Salem  Chest 
Specialists  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
James  Woodson  Phillips,  JSN 
'54DDS  on  August  10,  1996. 
Joyce  Ann  Helton  Quinn  '57BS/N  of 
Ferrum,  VA,  January  23,  1996  after  a 
long  battle  against  cancer.  Joyce  was  a 
registered  nurse  who  worked  as  oper- 
ating room  supervisor,  evening  super- 
visor, and  emergency  room  charge 
nurse  for  29  years. 
John  Rebman  III  '53MD  on  July  2, 
1996  after  a  long  illness. 
John  Yost  '56MD  for  Roanoke,  VA., 
in  1995. 


Charles  Bundy  III    60BS/P  of 

Abingdon,  VA,  January  28,  1996,  at 
57.  He  had  been  a  member  of  Honker 
Lions  Club,  a  board  member  of  Rus- 
sell County  Rescue  Squad,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Signet  Bank.  He  was  a  pharmacist  at 
Greens  Drugstores  in  Richlands,  VA, 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Cheryl  Blaylock  Gibbons  '66AS/AH 
(RT)  of  New  Bern,  NC,  September  3, 
1995.  She  was  on  staff  at  New  Bern 
Internal  Medicine  and  Cardiology. 
Physicians  and  fellow  employees  said 
she  was  "a  very  special  partner  in  our 
effort  to  bring  hope  and  compassion 
to  our  patients  as  they  struggle  with 
the  burdens  of  disease." 
Daphne  White  '62C/N  ofKinston, 
NC,  September  3,  1995. 
John  Williams  Jr.  '62MD  on  August 
14,  1996. 

Chester  LeRoy  Wilson    Jr.  '65BS/P 
of  Anaheim,  CA,  September  21,  1995 


Martin  Fenton  '76MD  June  27,  1996, 
after  a  long  battle  with  a  glioblastoma. 
Vern  Meyer  '70BS/H&S  '74MD  of 
Carthage,  VA,  on  April  22,  1996,  in  an 
automobile  accident.  He  was  49.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics  and  the  American 
College  of  Emergency  Physicians.  He 
was  also  an  Eagle  Scout. 
E.  David  Ringley  '70BS/P  on  August 
23,  1996. 

Jesse  Temple  '77BS/P  ofVirginia 
Beach,  November  18,  1995. 


Deborah  Scott  Berger  '86MS/N 
■80BS/N  of  Baton  Rouge,  LA,  May  11, 
1996,  in  an  automobile  accident  in 
South  Carolina. 

Dominique  A.  Hudert  '87BS/N  of 
Chester,  VA,  April  30,  1995. 

We  regret  that  information  we  receive  is 
sometimes  incomplete. 


Key  to  Abbreviations 

Alumni  are  identified  by  year 
degree/school  (department). 

Schools,  Colleges,  Divisions 
A  Arts 

AH  Allied  Health  Professions 
(CLS  Clinical  Laboratory 
Sciences  or  Medical  Technology, 
G  Gerontology,  HA  Health 
Administration,  NA  Nurse 
Anesthesia,  OT  Occupational 
Therapy,  PC  Patient  Counseling, 
PT  Physical  Therapy,  RC  Rehabil- 
itation Counseling  RS  Radiation 
Sciences) 
B  Business 
D  Dentistry 
E  Education 

H&S  Humanities  and  Sciences 
M  Medicine 

M-BH  School  of  Medicine  in 
Basic  Health  Sciences 
MC  Mass  Communications 
N  Nursing 

NTS  Nontraditional  Studies 
Program/Office  of  Academic 
Affairs 
P  Pharmacy 
SW  Social  Work 

Other  abbreviations: 

AS  Associate's  Degree 

C  Certificate 

B  G  S  Bachelor  of  General  Studies 

BFA,  MFA  Bachelor,  Master  of 

Fine  Art 
Dl  Dietetic  Intern 
HS  House  Staff 
MHA  Master  of  Health 

Administration 
MPH  Master  of  Public  Health 
PharmD  Doctor  of  Pharmacy 


Eric  Sigillo  '79MS/M-BH 

announces  the  national  meeting 
of  the  Clinical  Ligand  Assay 
Society,  March  23-27,  1997  in 
Chicago.  For  information,  contact 
CLAS  at  (313)  722-6920,  fax  (313) 
722-7006. 


2-10 

Alumni  Extern  Program 


12-1 6 

APTA  Combined  Sections  Meetinj 

Dallas 


Cardwell  Lecture 

Chicago 


6-10 


Continuing  Education 
Program/Medical  Emergencies 

Grand  Bahamas  Island 


in 

lit  l) 

8-16 

29  May  4 

Spring  Break 

Association  for  Clinical  Pastoral 

Education,  Inc. 

10-14 

National  Convention 

Orlando,  FL 

Iumni  Extern  Program 

16-23 

MM-ET^^M 

MCV  Alumni  Trip 

17 

Austrian  Escapade 

VCU  Commencement 

11-15 

American  Occupational  Therapy 
Association 

Orlando,  FL 

18-20 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

Reunion   1997 

Dental  Homecoming 

Classes  of  2  &  7 


17-21 

College  of  Chaplains  National 
Meeting 

San  Diego 

30  June  3 

PT  '97  Scientific  Meeting  and 
Exposition 

San  Diego 


JOIN  US 

I/We  are 
enclosing 

$35  individual 

membership 
MCV  Alumni 
Association 

$50  couple 

membership 
MCV  Alumni 
Association 

Please  make 
check  payable 
to  MCVAA. 


WHAT'S     NEW    WITH    YOU? 


The  Scarab  welcomes  updates  on  marriages,  family  additions,  job  changes,  relocations,  promotions — whatever  you  think  is  news- 
worthy. Help  us  keep  track  of  you  by  completing  and  returning  this  form.  Recent  newspaper  clippings  and  photographs  are  also 
appreciated.  Please  mail  to  MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU,  1016  E.  Clay  St.,  P.O.  Box  980156,  Richmond,  VA  23298-0156;  fax 
to  (804)  828-4594;  email  to  migreene@gems.vcu.edu 


NAME    DEGREE    CLASS 

SPOUSE'S   FULL  NAME  [IF  APPLIES)   DEGREE/CLASS 

CHILDREN    (INDICATE   IF   CURRENTLY  ATTENDING   MCV/VCU) 

ADDRESS 

PHONE   NUMBER 

EMAIL  ADDRESS 

NEWS   ITEMS    IPLEASE   ATTACH   ADDITIONAL  SHEET   IF   NECESSARY 


^|    I  AM   INTERESTED   IN   SPONSORING   A  STUDENT  EXTERN.   PLEASE   SEND   AN   INFORMATION   FORM. 


SCARAB 


EH 


Fall  1996 


A  Proud  Heritage.  Collector's  book  of  the  rich 
history  of  the  first  100  years  of  the  MCV/VCU 
School  of  Nursing,  $19.95  No.  9513.  Add  $2.95 
for  shipping.  Available  for  pick-up  at  MCV 
Alumni  House. 

A  View  of  MCV/VCU.  Two  prints  available 
depicting  historical  sites  on  both  campuses. 
B&W  Pen  &  Ink  of  MCV  Campus,  $10  No.  9514. 
Parks  Duffy  Watercolor  print  of  both  campuses, 
$25  unsigned  No.  9515.  $50  signed  No.  9516. 
Add  $2.50  for  shipping.  Available  for  pick-up  at 
MCV  Alumni  House. 


Tee  Time!  MCV  golf  ball  and  tee  set  makes  a  great 
gift  for  the  golf  lover.  Set  includes 
two  Spalding  golf  balls  with  MCV  logo  and  nine 
tees.  $10  plus  $2.50  shipping.  No.  9521.  Available 
for  pick-up  at  MCV  Alumni  House. 


MCV  Heritage  Lamp.  1  his  solid  brass  lamp  makes 
a  great  retirement  or  special  award  gift  for  alumni. 
The  lamp  has  a  richly  detailed,  3-D  replica  of 
MCV's  seal  finished  in  24kt  gold.  Height-26 
inches;  Weight-10  lbs.  $280  includes  shipping 
No.  9517;  with  engraving  $290  includes  shipping 
No.  9518.  Please  allow  3-4  weeks  for  shipment. 


'O>rCta0eA> 


ORDER     INFO 


NAME  (Please  Print) 


STATE  ZIP 


SHIPPING  ADDRESS  ( li  different  from  abo 


DAYTIMI'  [Rll'IIONI- 


Order    Quantity       Description  Cost 

No. 


Subtotal 

VA  residents  add  4.5%  tax 

Shipping  Costs 

Total 

Send  orders  with  payment  to: 

MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU 

1016  East  Clay  St. 

P.O.  Box  980156 

Richmond  VA  23298-0156 
Or  fax  to  (804)  828^1594 


Li 

MCV  Mantel  Clock.  Hand-crafted  mantel  clock 
made  of  solid  cherry  bears  the  MCV  seal  in  full 
detail.  A  great  gift  for  graduation  or  retirement! 
$175  includes  shipping  No.  9519;  with  engraving 
up  to  2  lines  $180  includes  shipping  No.  9520. 

Please,  Be  Seated.  Hand  crafted  chairs  with 
MCVAA  seal  make  great  gifts!  Black  Boston  rock- 
er $270;  plus  shipping  No.9505.  Black  Captain's 
chair  $$265  No.  9501;  Black  Captain's  Chair  with 
Cherry  Arms  $265  No.  9502;  Child's  Rocker  $170 
No.  9505 — shipping  included  for  last  three.  Allow 
10-12  weeks  for  delivery. 


Do  You  Have  the  Time?  MCV  Watches  by  Seiko 
feature  a  detailed  re-creation  of  the  MCVAA  seal, 
finished  in  14k  gold.  A  great  gift!  Men's  $207.50 
No.  9505,  Women's  $207.50  No.  9506. 
Price  includes  shipping. 


Engraved  Pewter.  Classic  gift  items  in  finished 
pewter  with  engraved  MCVAA  seal.  Free  ot  lead 
hazard  and  safe  for  eating  and  drinking.  Jefferson 
Cup  8  oz.  $18  No.  9507;  Virginia  Cup  12  oz.  $24 
No.  9508;  Baby  Cup  4  oz.  $24  No.  9509;  Virginia 
Bowl  $32  No.  9510;  Jewelry  Box  3  1/2"  round  $26 
No.  95 11;  Tray  8  1/2"  round  $38  No.  9512. 
Add  $2.50  per  item  for  shipping.  Allow  3  weeks 
for  deliver)'.  Available  for  pick-up  at  MCV 
Alumni  House. 


Standing  on  Tradition 

The  newest  piece  of  the  MCV  campus  faces 
the  oldest,  the  Egyptian  Building.  The  nine- 
story,  $25  million  Medical  Sciences  Building 
was  dedicated  in  September.  Each  floor  cen- 
tralizes a  specific  research  area — such  as  the 
immune  system — to  make  collaboration  easier 
for  researchers  from  different  disciplines. 
Donna  Shalala,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  who  spoke  on  September  10, 
said  that  academic  health  centers  whose  well- 
being  is  threatened  by  budget  cuts  need  pro- 
tection, commenting  that  "This  building  sym- 
bolizes that  great  nations  really  do  make 
progress." 

The  Medical  Sciences  Building  stands  on 
the  site  once  occupied  by  St.  Philip  Hospital, 
which  opened  in  1920  to  serve  Richmond's 
black  community.  St.  Philip  Hospital  Nursing 
School  was  absorbed  into  MCV  in  1960,  and 
all  St.  Philip  alumnae  were  invited  to  the  dedi- 
cation. Sarah  Cooke  '36Diploma/StP  (below) 
had  mixed  emotions,  missing  the  old  hospital. 
"But  after  Dr.  Trani  spoke  so  highly  of  St. 
Philip's  nurses,  I  felt  better."  The  original  por- 
tico of  St.  Philip  Hospital  has  been  incorporat- 
ed into  the  lobby  of  the  new  building  (above, 
with  St.  Philip  alumnae).  "It  is  simply  beauti- 
ful," Sarah  said.  "There  is  still  a  little  bit  of  us 
standing." 
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